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RELIEVING THE BORDER PERIL 


HAT the country, generally, will approve the plan 

of calling out the national guard of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas to police the border is not to be 
doubted. It will make more effective for service in the 
interior, across the line, a greater body of regulars, 
whose relief from picket duty will follow the assign- 
ment to patrol scouting of the national guardsmen. 
That the Glen Springs raid has aroused the Secretary 
of War to a fuller sense of the ticklish situation the 
country is facing in the Mexican difficulty is one good 
result of the outrage. Major General Funston’s re- 
peated request for more troops is now seen to be no 
vaporous appeal, but the emanation of one having a 
clear understanding of what lies ahead. It is also 
reassuring to learn that the commanding officer on the 
frontier is no longer handicapped by restrictive in- 
structions from Washington, orders have now been 
so far changed that General Funston is free to follow 
any hot trail across the border. This is a sensible 
lifting of what has been a serious obstacle in the move- 
ments of the punitive expedition. That the Carranza 
government is unable to check brigandage and guaran- 
tee the security of American border towns the Colum- 
bus attack and now the Glen Springs incident fully 
demonstrate. The militia of the three states called to 
arms will report to General Funston who will assign 
them to stations. What a relief to the country that 
Senator Fall no longer will be found prodding the ad- 
ministration! In a variety of ways the bandits of the 
Glen Springs raid have done the United States a serv- 
ice, although the price we paid was excessive. It 1s 
possible, of course, that the raid which resulted in the 
killing of three soldiers, three civilians and the wound- 
ing of two regulars had its inception on our side the 
border. This is the startling charge made by the 
Mexican ambassador, Senor Arredondo, who has, it is 
reported, furnished information to this effect. Secre- 
tary Baker has turned the data over to General Funs- 
ton for a full investigation. Let us hope the report 
will be thoroughly run to cover. If the Villareal- 
Magon propaganda is perniciously active, to the ex- 
tent charged, short shrift should be the fate meted out 
to the leaders. The course of the British military in 
the case of the Dublin revolutionists could be excel- 
lently followed by our army sitting in court-martial 
on Mexican bandits. But we cannot proceed so sum- 
marily, more’s the pity. It is understood that the Car- 
ranza government will be asked to deal with all pris- 
oners, political and otherwise. However, it is fairly 
certain a blank wall and ball cartridges will be in 
requisition for all such. Meanwhile, the conferences 
between Gen. Hugh L. Scott and Minister of War Ob- 
regon seem to have proceeded to the satisfaction of 
the First Chief who has signified his acceptance of 
the protocol agreement. That clears the way for fu- 
ture movements by General Pershing in the field. 


PRIDE AND THE FALL 


Ff ROM Portland to San Diego sporting editors are 
finding material for much comment in the fact 
that two baseball teams, in other years regarded as 
next to invincible, last season made a dismal showing, 
and this season occupy the tail end position in the 
National and American leagues respectively. The 
sporting editors, naturally, are talking about the phen- 
omena from a technical viewpoint. But is there not 
deeper significance in this situation than the mere ques- 
tion of pitching staffs and batting averages? Is not the 
“dope” best served by a quotation from one of the 
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oldest books in the world, antedating baseball a few 
thousand years—‘Pride goeth before a fall?” ‘To state 
this without internal evidence to support it would be 
trite, but there is such evidence. After Mr. “Connie” 
Mack had led the Philadelphia Athletics through a 
successful world’s championship series a few years ago, 
a magazine engaged him to write an article telling how 
he had done it. The tenor of Mr. Mack’s tale was that 
he was the greatest baseball man in the world, and 
never accepted advice. He told, unblushingly, of re- 
ceiving a letter from a prominent lawyer who was also 
a baseball “fan,” in which the attorney criticised, giv- 
ing reasons, the placing of certain players. “ly Te- 
plied,” wrote Mr. Mack, “that the club was paying 
me a big salary to run the team, and | thought I could 
get away with it.” “Well, he did “get away with it 4 
that year, and, if we remember correctly, also the next. 
Then came the fall. His pride has caused an inbreed- 
ing of ideas, resulting in baseball degeneracy. He 
would not permit his brain to marry outside of its fam- 
ily. As for Mr. John McGraw, of the New York 
Giants, there is no such public record of arrogance, 
yet if the general reports of his character are not all 
wrong, his attitude is not dissimilar. It is well enough 
to command—any leader must do that or cease to lead. 
But in the realm of professional sport the philosophy 
and general understanding of the principles of life 
and success is extremely slender. The egotism of vic- 
tory is intense. Messrs. Mack and McGraw are great 
baseball men. Perhaps, this season will be sufficiently 
humiliating to counteract their ancient pride. If so 
there is hope for them next year, but not if they look 
for the cause of their failures simply in the technique 
of the game. 





TO AVOID FUTURE MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


T was inevitable that the state department at Wash- 

ington would make it clear to Berlin that Germany 
must not consider her respect for rights of American 
citizens on the high seas contingent on the conduct 
of any other belligerent with whom the United States 
may be in negotiation. Tartly, states Secretary Lans- 
ing’s latest note in accepting the German promises that 
submarine warfare in the future will be altered to con- 
form with recognized rules of international law. “Re- 
sponsibility in such matters 1s single, not Joint; abso- 
lute, not relative.’ Terse and to the point. It is a 
position accurately anticipated by The Graphic last 
week when we pointed out that the sinister clause in 
the Berlin note could not be acceptable to this country 
and could not be tolerated. It is well, in order to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding, to notify the German 
government that the United States cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain, much less discuss, a suggestion that 
respect by German naval authorities for the rights of 
citizens upon the high seas should ‘in any way or in 
the slightest degree be made contingent upon the con- 
duct of any other government affecting the rights of 
neutrals and non-combatants.” Perhaps, this plain 
statement may be considered hy finical persons as a 
work of supererogation. We do not think so; it was, 
as Secretary Lansing has well said, necessary to prevent 
future misunderstandings. For the present, Germany 
has yielded to our representations and we can have 
no reason to quarrel with her. Every well-balanced 
person will express the hope that this situation will 
continue unchanged. 


PATHOLOGY OF FLAG “INSULTS” 


UCH energy is wasted every so often in this coun- 

try by inflammable newspapers whose managers 
accept at face value the first published accounts of 
“insults to the flag,” which come popping over the wire. 
The public has seen several instances of these prema- 
ture explosions of outraged patriotism recently. In 
each case the explanatory accounts that followed have 
disclosed what cooler-headed editors had suspected at 
the outset was true—distorted reports of the incidents 
either with malicious intent or sent out in ignorance 
of the facts. A typical case in point is the speech by 


. Professor William Lyon Phelps before the Connec- 


ticut Peace Society, as reported by the Hartford Cour- 
ant and disseminated by the Associated Press. Ac- 
cording to the Jatter Professor Phelps said, “To spit on 
the flag was not so bad as to fight for it. What he 
actually said was, “The common idea that a foreign 
insult to our flag should be avenged is also wrong. If 
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a foreigner should spit on our flag, that would not dis- 
grace us so much as if we dyed our flag with Amert- 
can blood in the endeavor to avenge the insult. No 
person or country can be disgraced except by  thetr 
own actions.” We are not in sympathy with Profes- 
sor Phelps’ diction in the last sentence quoted, but let 
that pass. The professor is a pacifist and he admits 
that he does not believe in preparedness, but he is en- 
tirely willing to believe that not all shouters for pre- 
paredness are financially interested in the question. 
He is sure that most of them are just as sincere and 
as unselfish and as patriotic as he tries to be, and adds: 
“We simply honestly differ. By the same token, al- 
though I am certainly a pacifist, I do not think that we 
pacifists ought to be called cowards. We are really 
not afraid of what may happen; and your coward al- 
ways is afraid. We perhaps may be foolish, we may 
be mistaken. Subsequent events may prove us wrong, 
but we are not ‘cowards.’” There is much in his ad- 
dress that will appeal to earnest-thinking people. We 
cannot agree with his views in entirety, but in decry- 
ing the “my country, right or wrong” shibboleth he 
has the courage of his convictions, which are sound. 
Says he: “In America we constantly hear the exhorta- 
tion to ‘support the President,’ not when he delivers 
an opinion on canal tolls or the civil service, but only 
when he seems to assume a threatening attitude to- 
ward a foreign power. Persons who dare to reserve 
the right to think and to speak as they choose, who 
venture to condemn the policy of their own govern- 
ment, and thus preserve individual liberty of mind, are 
called cowards and traitors.” Professor Phelps ex- 
plains why. “Because the crowd is itself afraid,” he 
affirms. It would play safe, which, among rank parti- 
sans, is considered more important than truth, reason 
and justice. 


ABUSE OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


LLUSTRATING the rank abuse of the franking 

privilege is the statement of the public printer at 
Washington that in 1914 twenty-two and a half million 
manila document envelopes of various sizes were fur- 
nished to senators and representatives—an average of 
41,500 each. Besides, departments used millions, and 
committees of the house and senate were furnished 
with hundreds of thousands of free white envelopes 
and letter sheets for correspondence purposes, and each 
member had his liberal cash stationery allowance be- 
sides. This deplorable petty grafting is the result of 
years of established precedent. But that does not jus- 
tify the misuse of public funds in this way. We are 
glad to note that a bill has been introduced to amend, 
revise and codify the laws relating to the public print- 
ing and binding with a view to rectifying the abuses 
and recklessness so notorious in that branch of the 
public service. By limiting the printing of document 
envelopes and forbidding their use under penalty by 
others than members economy in the franking expense 
will follow. By abolishing the small-size document 
envelope members will be estopped from using large 
quantities of them contrary to law in correspondence. 
The dissemination of free public documents in prodigi- 
ous numbers will be likewise discouraged, to the thank- 
fulness of constituents and, best of ail, it will put a 
stop to the pernicious practice, now so prevalent, of pri- 
vate interests promoting speeches in congress, paying 
for the printing of large quantities of them and then 
using a member’s envelope, folding and franking privi- 
lege to send them out. It it notorious that on one oc- 
casion 750,000 printed copies of a speech of a member 
of congress were sent to an agency in Philadelphia to 
be used by an organization in the interests of a high 
protective tariff on a certain article and that the United 
States goverment paid for the folding, for the enve- 
lope printing, and for the franking through the mails. 
Let us hope that the proposed bill to remedy all such 
abuses will provide severe penalties for violations of 


the decencies and that it may quickly be enacted into 
law. 


Is Congressman Randall making himself liable to a 
suit for libel? He has franked to his constituents cop- 
ies Of speeches by an Illinois congressman made up 
entirely of the statements for repeating which a one 
hundred thousand dollar libel suit against Henry Ford 
has been started by the Navy League. 
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(Editorial Correspondence) 


VA JAY aamieity country it ts! Hend as lam of 
¥ 


California, as a western man I am also proud of 
the mighty states that lie this side of the Rockies and 
ot such ‘l’exas, as a Houston man counded to me, 1S Tie 
‘“considerablest.” El Paso was feeling her oats, so to 
say, the evening 1 registered at Paso del Norte. The 
colored boy who relieved me of my bag looked worried 
as he set it down in my room (6U6) and sighed, “Still 
in session, they is sah!’ Who or what was still in 
session? [ did not betray my ignorance, but atter an 
interval of thirty minutes, in which time | spruced up 
a bit, I left 606 for the hotel lobby, where 1 bought 
the evening paper. Then I learned that on the sec- 
ond floor above me General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of 
Staff of the United States army and General Alvar 
Obregon, minister of war in the Carranza cabinet, 
were in session. Naturally, I began to share in the im- 
portance of the event. “Our” hotel was headquar- 
ters for the two army generals who for the nonce 
were playing the game ot diplomacy instead of their 
customary profession. I reflected that next morning 
every newspaper in the country would carry a first- 
page story ot the conference, bearing the El Paso 
date-line. No wonder the city, from the jefe politico 
to the humblest bootblack was properly impressed! 

El Paso is a trim young thing in the way of munici- 
palities and when the settlement of Mexican troubles 
is a fait accompli look out for a decided forward move- 
ment in this progressive youngster whose civic wealth 
is largely the retlex of cattle and mining. Juarez tolk 
seep into El Paso in numbers and are welcome to 
spend all the pesos they have. But there is no such 
reciprocal feeling exhibited on the Mexican side of the 
Into tarande. kelations there have been strained tor 
many months, I am told, and I have no curiosity to 
test the statement. All the way to Spofford, along 
the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific railway for 
a distance of five hundred miles, Uncle Sam’s troop- 
ers greet the through traveler, at intervals of thirty or 
forty miles, where the border towns are under federal 
protection. A fine looking, husky set of young men 
are our soldiers, with a healthy tan on their cheery 
faces. Intelligence and good nature seem to be their 
long suit. I talked with several of the boys, and their 
chief hope was that Heaven would be kind enough to 
spare them from another summer campaign of inac- 
tivity on picket «duty. 

All Texas is justly proud of San Antonio. It is con- 
ceeded to be the most attractive city in the state, and 
i can well believe it. Having outgrown the dolce far 
niente period of civic existence the municipality has 
taken on an alert tone which is strongly remindful 
of the Los Angeles of 1902-3, a year or so after I had 
first known the young giant of Southern California. In 
fact, San Antonio has just about the population we 
had at that time (130,000) and has entered upon the 
era of twelve-story buildings, fine hotels and similar 
evidences of modern city progress. A decided factor 
in this forward march of the beautiful Lexas metrop- 
olis has been the San Antonio Light, which, under the 
management of Colonel Charles S. Diehl and Harrison 
Beach, publisher and editor, respectively, has vigor- 
ously supported all the improvements that have con- 
spired to the upbuilding process. It was “Charley” 
Diehl who imbued in my breast a longing for the news- 
paper life, ages ago. He was then on the staff of the 
Chicago Times, a black-haired, brown-eyed, attractive 
young reporter, who was assigned by his managing 
editor to cover the Riel rebellion in northwest Canada. 
His story of the capture and hanging of the rebellious 
Louis was a classic that lingered long in my memory. 
As newspapermen will recall, he gravitated from the 
Times to the Associated Press, was Pacific coast man- 
ager at San Francisco for a decade and then was called 
east to fill the assistant manager’s office at Chicago, 
later going to New York. “Harry” Beach was one of 
the A. P.s star writers; his work in the Cuban diff- 
cultv stamped him as a writer of the first rank. About 
six years ago he and Colonel Diehl decided to sever 
connection with the A. P. and together they arranged 
to take over the San Antonio Light where the Colo- 
nel’s executive genius downstairs and Harry Beach’s 
talented work upstairs have combined to place the 
Light in the forefront of Texas journalism and on a 
handsome paying basis. 

Charley Diehl comes by his military title honestly. 
He was a charter member of the First Regiment, IIl1- 
nois National Guard, in 1873 and rose to be its colo- 
nel. I was the first drummer boy of Chicago’s crack 
regiment in 1873-4 with a side assignment as guidon 
bearer or “marker.” Charley Diehl was in command 
of Company H. and I served as drummer boy through 
the famous riots of 1877, going later to Braidwood, 
Ill., to quell the coal strikes. At luncheon at the Ho- 
tel Menger we recalled those early days and both 
of us shuddered to think that forty years had elapsed. 
I have more hair left than Charley shows, but the same 
beautiful spirit is reflected from his eyes that was wont 
to endear him to his company and later his regiment 
back in the declining 70’s. I find that San Antonio has 
learned to appreciate him at his sterling worth. Hu- 
bert Loeffler of the Sunset Route, General Passenger 
Agent Atkinson’s right hand man, tells me that Colo- 
nel Diehl is a notable factor in the city’s advancement, 
and that Harry Beach’s editorial page is accounted 
among the best in the state. 

I had a curious experience in the office of the Ex- 
press, San Antonio’s morning daily. In the previous 
Sunday edition had appeared a reprint of Senator Shep- 
pard’s speech in congress a few weeks ago, in which 
he made first bid for the bicentennial celebration in 
1918 of the founding of San Antonio. It bristles with 
historical facts and is really a valuable state paper. 
Both the Express and the Light carrted the speech, but 
I was near the office of the morning daily and dropped 


é 


in to buy a copy of the Sunday paper. There were 
three men behind the counter; one was busy at the 
typewriter, a second was posting entries in a blank 
book, the third was answering the telephone. When he 
hung up the receiver I voiced my wish. 

He looked puzzled. “Well,” he slowly admitted, 
“the man that ‘tends to that branch ain’t in just now; 
kvant ye come in again?” 

1 explained that I was leaving the city in an hour. 
He seemed annoyed, but repeated his statement. Then, 
catching sight of my grieved look, he changed his in- 
tention of dismissing me and sauntered over to the 
bookkeeper’s desk, where he unfolded his predicament. 

Alackaday! The bookkeeper had a grouch. He 
snluttered forth: “Look yer! Ar’ve got enough work 
to keep me busy until midnight; I kyant stop to fool 
with this yer thing.” 

Perhaps I was a trifle vexed’ by this time; at any rate 
I called across, “O, don’t let me bother you; and, gen- 
tlemen, as a stranger in your city and a newspaper man 








nlishment to the taxpayers. As a strategical point, 
San Antonio is accounted the second city in the United 
States and recognition of the military value of the 
place is seen in the maintenance at San Antonio of 
one of the largest army posts in the United States. 
Our old friend, Ben Greet, with his players, was giv- 
ine Shakespearean drama the day of my arrival and in 
the evening I rode out to view an open-air perform- 
ance of “Much Ado About Nothing,” capitally pre- 
sented. In the afternoon had been given scenes from 
the Forest of Arden; “Merry Wives of Windsor’ was 
scheduled for the next day. The size of the audience 
that heard the delicious comedy of “Much Ado” argues 
well for the culture and vood taste of the city. I was 
interested in the sign in the street car reading “Seats 
for Negroes.” In San Antonio as in all Texas cities 
the color line is strictly drawn, with separate public 
schools. The school system of Texas, by the way, 
ranks high. Everywhere, I saw well-built graded 
schools and high schools, that, architecturally consid- 





SAN JACINTO BATTLEFIELD, FIFTEEN MILES BELOW HOUSTON 


at that, 1 want to thank you for your great courtesy.” 
Then I went over to the Light office and bought what 
I wanted without any trouble. Possibly, this is a fair 
example of the difference of the old and new San An- 
tonto. 

Of course, I visited the Alamo. I agree with Colo- 
nel Diehl that Concord Bridge and the Alamo are the 
two greatest historic spots in the country. It required 
no printed request for me to remove my hat when I 
passed the portal. Every inch of ground is sacred. 
The state has done well to make of the place a national 
museum and the walls are covered and the cases filled 
with precious papers, documents, photographs, paint- 
ings and relics of the history of early Texas, keeping 
alive the glorious memory of her pioneers. It was 
the chapel of the mission of San Antonio de Valero 
established in 1718 by Martin de Alarcon, governor of 





ALAMO AT SAN ANTONIO 





the adjoining province of Coahuila, which more than a 
hundred years later, under the name of the Alamo, be- 
came the scene of a great martyrdom that. to quote 
Senator Sheppard, “will illuminate the annals and glor- 
ify the cause of human liberty forevermore.” 

San Antonio has, with Los Angeles, that great asset, 
climate! But it has, too, the spirit that has evolved in 
Southern California a wonderful metropolis, to which 
goal San Antonio is now marching. I wish that our 
city fathers could see the trim manner in which the San 
Antonio river within the city limits has been girdled 
and confined. A stone coping borders the stream 
throughout the city, and stone abutments on the strect 
levels crown the banks and enclose the river. Instead 
of wasting millions in paralleling the three electrical 
systems, five million dollars spent in beautifying the 
Los Angeles river would return a hundred fold on the 
investment in physical enjoyment and pride of accom- 


ered, made the Californian sit up smartly. Even Pasa- 
dena’s beautiful group of high school buildings must 
take second place to several that 1 saw in Houston 
and Galveston. However, San Antonio has a long 
way to go in other directions. The street lighting in 
the residence districts is exceedingly poor, and the 
sidewalks atrocious. I barked my shins and nearly 
broke my legs trying to get to a street car in the dark- 
ness, after the Ben Greet play. 

Houston is the railroad center of the Lone Star State 
and one would think that were glory and profit enough 
for the city. But, no! Houston had a bayou—Buf- 
falo bayou—on the banks of which the city had its birth, 
soon after General Sam Houston defeated Santa Anna 
at San Jacinto in April of 1836. Conceiving that a ship 
canal to tidewater was not”only possible but highly 
desirable the “live wires” of the place managed to get 
an appropriation of $2,500,000, paid jointly by the 
United States government and the Harris County Nay- 
igation District, (principally Houston) by means of 
which the channel has been dredged through its course 
of fifty miles to a minimum depth of twenty-five feet. 
The channel is now open to deep water navigation, 
and a second bond issue of $3,000,000 by the city of 
Houston has provided wharf and terminal facilities. 
An enlarged turning basin is now in course of con- 
struction. The United States government is pledged 
to maintain the channel in perpetuity. For years, the 
channel had carried freight on barges to tidewater, but 
it was not until May, 1914, that the more ambitious 
project was completed, in which congress assisted, 
Of course, Houston enjoys the advantages of water 
rates. I sincerely hope the “Manchester of America,” 
as Houston loves to term herself, will not meet with 
the like disappointment that has been the lot of her 
English prototype, in her experience with her ship 
canal. In case of heartburnings on that score it is 
comforting to reflect that seventeen railroads enter 
Houston and the keenest of minds are on the spot 
directing them. I met several, notably J. T. Monroe, 
assistant general passenger agent of half of them, in- 
cluding the Southern Pacific lines. His brainy chief, 
J. H. R. Parsons, had been summoned to Seattle, so I 
was unable to renew an acquaintance formed earlier 
in Los Angeles. Houston has many tall and hand- 
some buildings, indicative of the wealth of the city, 
and not a few hotels of metropolitan stature. The 
Rice Hotel, for instance, is seventeen stories high; it 
is essentially a commercial enterprise. 

As a cotton market, Houston is a great factor, her 
railroad and banking strength contributing to that 
end. Last year this inland port handled 3,438,160 bales 
or the bulk of the cotton crop of Texas and Oklahoma. 
Los Angeles may envy her the ownership of a fine 
municipal auditorium, built by the city at a cost of 
$400,000, and paid for out of the general revenues with- 
out a bond issue. There is a seating capacity of 7,000 
and 10,000 can be accommodated within hearing and 
seeing distance of the stage. Fifteen miles below 
Houston on the ship canal, is the site of the San Ja- 
cinto battlefield. It is properly preserved by the state 


as a public park and improved as such. A notable fea- 
ture, educationally, is the Rice Institute, to which a 
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« pioneer settler, William Marsh Rice, left an endowment 


fund, now in excess of $10,500,000. Four buildings of 
the thirty-three proposed academic group are cuin- 
pleted and two more are under construction. Howard 
Huntington’s boyhood chum, Tom Hood, city pas- 
senger agent of the Sunset lines, drove me out to sex 
the grounds, the general appearance of which recalls 
the plan of Stanford University. Tuition is free and is 
co-educational. A fine country club lies out on the 
Harrisburg road, with a golf course having eighteen 
holes. There are many more holes than that on the 
execrable driveway leading from the city to the 
grounds, however, as Tom Hood’s machine and we dis- 
covered. It is to be repaired soon, promises Tom. 

When I consider Galveston, I feel toward it much 
as I did when I entered the Alamo—i.ke approaching it 
bareheaded. The grit, the nerve, the courage oi the 
Galvestonians—the entire city numbers only 50.600, 
one-third of which are negroes—calls for the highest 
encomiums, On that spit of island has been created the 
second largest port in America, actually ranking next 
to New York, although, of course, a long wa) alter it. 
It was headquarters for Jean Lafitte, the Baratarian 
pirate, in 1816 and its site was acquired twenty years 
later from the republic of Texas, by Col. Michael D. 
Menard. A year after, Audubon, the distinguished 
ornithologist, made it his temporary home in which to 
pursue his studies. It may interest Gail Johnson, Isaac 
Milbank and Dr. Milbank Johnson to know that when 
Galveston was made a port of entry in 1837 the Gail 
Borden, Jr., building was the first customs house. 
Doubtless, Secretary Lansing, in his efforts to parry 
the British thrusts that their food blockade of Ger- 
many’s ports is similar to ours of the Civil War, has 
discovered that Galveston harbor was blockaded by 
the federal fleet throughout the unpleasantness. The 
United States government has spent $15,000,000 at this 
place to build jetties and obtain a thirty-foot channel. 
In view of the traffic of the port I should say it was 
money well expended. 


But if the United States government was the finan- 
cial angel of the port not so of the municipality. When 
the calamity of 1900 overtook the city, in the deluge 
of sea water that overspread the island, far from being 
discouraged the plucky leaders of the community sent 
for the best engineering talent to devise ways and 
means to prevent a similar disaster. The great con- 
crete seawall, seventeen feet high, and five miles in 
length, built at a cost of $1,500,000, was an_e~ternrise 
wholly civic in its inception and financing. Remember- 
ino as I do the raising of the Chicago grade, following 
the hig fire of 1871 and for ten years thereafter, | am 
the more disposed to pay mental tribute to Galveston, 
which deliberately set to work to raise the evade of 
the city nineteen feet by pumping in 20,000,000 yards 
of sand. All of the houses were placed on stilts and 
the sand was filled in below. Of course, all the vege- 
tation had to be replanted and all sewers and sidewalks 
relaid. It cost the city in excess of $7,000,000 to do 
the job and consumed six years. 


That is not all these enterprising Galvestonians have 
done. Ata point on the esplanade looking clear across 
the Gulf of Mexico stands one of the most attractive 
hotels I have known in my journeys up and down the 
surface of the globe. It is called the Galvez and was 
built by popular subscription at a cost of a muliton 
dollars. Equipped in the best of taste and by an ex- 
pert who well knows how to cater to the wants of the 
public there is nothing lacking in the way of comfort 
and convenience. The meal service on the circular 
porch facing the ocean is most alluring and the menu 
excellent. As I paid my bill in hard cash and am un- 
der no obligations to the management I trust this eu- 
logy will be received at its full value and from one 
who has run the gamut of hotels at home and abroad. 

Galveston is joined to the Texas mainland by a 
concrete causeway. That is, it was so joimed prior 
to last August when a second storm came along and 
played havoc with a portion of the causeway. That 
part which was sand-filled gave way and made sad 
wreckage of the concrete supporting walls, but where 
the concrete arch system was installed there was no 
damage inflicted. It is as staunch and compact as 
ever. Moral—but the railroads have heard it before. 
I believe there is a Biblical parable that calls atten- 
tion to the imprudent person who built his house upon 
the sand. It will take a million or so to rebuild, in the 
arch concrete form, but the fiat has gone forth that it 
shall be done. Also, congress is considering a plan to 
extend the seawall four or five miles, in exchange for 
relinguishment of title held by the city and private 
owners of all the intervening ocean frontage, whereon 
the government proposed to erect a huge army post. 
It would seem to be a good swap. Senator Burton, 
however, who has no hope of Texas, politically, thus 
far has blocked the measure. 

Escorted by urbane Col. Jas. H. Miller, district pas- 
senger agent of the Sunset-Central lines, who, it is said, 
moved into Galveston soon after Jean Lafitte de- 
camped, I visited the shipping docks that mean so 
much to Galveston and viewed the concrete ware- 
houses and colossal grain elevator built by the South- 
ern Pacific Company. What a long head had that vet- 
eran railroad man, Collis P. Huntington! It was he 
who wrung a reluctant sale from the city years ago, 
that gave the railroad title to the valuable property 
it now owns. Yet it required a seer’s vision to know 
that the comparatively small frontage of riparian 
rights, by process of filling in and annexing, would 
yield in the years to come holdings valued in the mil- 
lions. That and similar powers of prescience were 
what made him the great railroad man he undoubted- 
ly was. Today, as one mentally measures the thou- 
sands of front feet of dockage, alongside which seven 
ocean-going Morgan line vessels can be loaded and un- 
loaded at once, the wonderful extent of the great South- 
ern Pacific railroad’s interests are borne in upon one. 
Assistant General Agent Charles Eikel of the Mor- 
gan lines tells me that before the war troubles became 
acute, deflecting ocean-going steamers, the company 
had loaded and unloaded twenty-nine ocean freight 
steamers in one month, an average of one a day. The 
latest labor-saving devices are employed in this work 
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which is all under contract to the great stevedore and 
forwarding house of Suderman and Dolson. Galveston 
holds title as the greatest cotton port in the world. 
The Galveston News gives 4,001,710 as the number of 
bales of cotton received last season or for the season 
ending July 31, 1915. While the August visitation ot 
last year was a terrible blow it was then demonstrated 
that the seawall offered ample protection and was a 
positive insurance against all similar attempts of Nep- 
tune to wreak vengeance on the indomitable inhabit- 
ants. 

One of the best newspapers in the state is the Gal- 
veston News, long regarded as one of my most valuable 
exchanges. Its managing editor lived for ten years in 
San Francisco in his younger days, which may ac- 
count for the metropolitan finish he gives his news- 
paper product. He called my attention to a cartoon 
hanging alongside his desk, showing the alert but 
cadaverous features of a youngish-looking man. “That 
was one of the best newspaper poets in this or any 
state,” he commented. “For five years he wrote and 
printed a new poem daily. Then the poor fellow Fad to 
quit as his tubercular trouble became more insistent 
and we had to bid him goodbye forever. He lived on 
for a year and a half in the little retreat he had select- 
ed, but the disease finally landed him.” Last Sunday, 
the News printed a fetchine little farewell poem of his 
that had been found in Marriner’s desk, long after he 
had vacated it. High-grade poetry, too, it is, sure 
enough. I have referred to this incident because on my 
way down I had read Charley Van Loan’s latest, and 
to my notion, his best short story, “On the Desk,” in 
which the pitiable fate of a tubercular contributor to 
a daily paper is the theme. The poor fellow suc- 
cumbs after filling a column for several years. and in 
his illness the city editor, who has secretly aspired to 
“feature” writing, furnishes the “copy” in the sick 
man’s name, the proceeds from which he applies on 
the quasi-contributor’s hospital bill. The pions fraud 
is not detected and the city editor continues his dou- 
ble stunt until death intervenes. 1 outlined the story 
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to the News’ editor and 1 take this opportunity of 
telling Charley Van Loan that his clever bit of fiction 
has reality on the Galveston News. 

Saturday morning 1 had my first dip in the Atlantic 
in twenty years and in the evening { waiked along Mar- 
ket street, the principal retail center of Galveston. As 
in Los Angeles, it is a great week-end shopping night 
for the salaried folk—the clerk, the artisan, the me- 
chanic, the laborer, who with his wife is out in force. 
Coming to a hundred and fifty foot thoroughiare in- 
tersecting Market street, one reaches the racial dead- 
line—about five blocks from the business center. Cross- 
ing the car tracks, I found myself in mid-Africa. 
Black, black, black, is the population. Stores and mov- 
ing picture theaters, shops, restaurants and boarding 
houses all are exclusively for the colored people. lt 
is only the poor whites that one occasionally passes in 
this section of the city. 1 did not stay long; 1 fancied 
that I was regarded as an interloper. Of course, it 
was merely fancy, for these southern black people are 
courtesy itself. 

I believe Galveston lays claim to originating the 
commission plan of government. If all cities that es- 
say this system can get with it the brand of optimism 
that is a feature of Galveston I hasten to recommend 
it as worth while. Instead of being known as the 
“Oleander Citv.” the “Seawail City” or other inconse- 
quent title, Galveston should be acclaimed as the Port 
of the Plucky Souls. Here is where a kindergarten 
for the teaching of optimism might easily be estab- 
lished. Everybody practices it. A last word as to 
Texas before I cross over into Louisiana and get to 
New Orleans. The Mexicans hold it in reverence. 
They have good precedent therefor. They believe that 
if Texas were out of the way they could easily whip 
the remainder of the United States. There’s a tribute 
as isa tribute! 


The Valley’s Crown 


Upon the crested, snow-crowned heights 
Lay Winter, faint and wan; 

While through the shine of star-strewn nights 
And blurred blue haze of dappled days 

The Spring-maid wandered on! 


Far up the sunward-slopes of sky 

She gathered gleams of gold 

And scattered them where low hilis lie; 
Then, wild and free, a flaming sea, 

The poppies o’er them rolled! 


In deep moon-meadows, drenched with dew, 
Behind white clouds adrift, 

She found forgotten bits of blue; 

And violets the sky forgets— 

To earth her tenderest gift! 


She took from snowy heights their crown 
To grace her bridal-room; 
Now softly singing, dancing down, 
Her magic makes of crystal flakes 
The valley’s crown of bloom! 
=_EDITH PALEY 
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ENGLISH AVERSION TO CHANGE 
By Cyril H. Bretherton 
[ | had the real journalistic sense I would have 


preserved copies of my letters to The Graphic so as 


to be able to “explain away” several of those “intelli- 
vent anticipations of events” that never eventuate. For 
example, I find that I wrote March 16 telling what a 
phenomenal number of soldiers we had in the making 
and now—just to spite me, of course—Parliament goes 
into secret session to discuss the “grave problems aris- 
ine from the shortage of men.” The public is not to 
know the actual Agures but it has been intimated that 
Derby scheme conscription act and all have so far only 
netted about 300,000 men. What the total numbers 
exempted by the tribunals are the Lord only knows. 
Many wish tribunals exempted 90 per cent of the ap- 
plicants, it is said. 

Of course the “secrecy” of the secret session of Par- 
liament—a secret shared by only 1200 men!—is noth- 
ing but a joke. You can go any day to the National 
Liberal club—the stronghold of the radical politicians— 
and see at least three known German agents hobnob- 
hing with the stalwarts of the Cocoa Press—or so | 
am told—and one may be sure enough, even if there 
were not men like Snowden—vTrevelyan in the House 
of Commons—that Germany will know exactly what 
transpires in Parliament today in a day. or so. But the 
British public will not know, and that is the chief thing 
because if it did it would throw the government out 
neck and crop. Why they should want to have the 
war run by the men who roundly abused Lord Rob- 
erts for warning the country against Germany, passes 
comprehension. I suppose the answer is that Labor 
and the non-conformists are in the saddle. 

“Hot off the wire,” as the saying is, comes the news 
of a rebellion in Dublin and the capture of Sir Roger 
Casement in his absurd way to raise the standard of 
revolt on College Green. To the really wise ones, like 
inyself, it is sufficiently obvious that Sir Roger’s re- 
bellion was brought off prematurely at the instance of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, the great idea being that so much 
anti-British feeling would be manifested by the Irish 
Americans at the news of Ireland’s bid for freedom that 
President Wilson would not dare to press on Germany 
his demands for a cessation of her submarine warfare 
against neutrals. Germany was really at her wits’ 
end to know how to side-step the President's ultima- 
Clit. 

Taiking of submarines, I had a chat a few days ago 
w th a merchant skipper friend of mine whose vessel— 
which to satisfy the censor, we will call the X—was 
recently torpedoed ‘somewhere in the Mediterranean.” 
The last time I had seen him he was congratulating 
i: mself on having at the last moment had to cancel 
liis passage on the ill-fated “Maloja.” This time he 
had gone through all the thrills “on his own.” The 
torpedo did not sink his ship which had no passengers 
aboard. Only an officer and a few lascars killed by 
the explosion were lost. The submarine shelled the 
ship after the survivors were in the boats, but appar- 
ently because they were rowing towards the vessel. 
When the submarine came up my friend was ordered 
aboard her and the lieutenant called him several un- 
printable names (in English) and showed him a rope 
with which he said he was going to hang him. The 
curious part of it is that the submarine commander 
knew exactly where his ship came from and what she 
had on board—she was carrying explosives for the 
government and was keeping a special course desig- 
nated by the Admiralty. He said she was the seventh 
boat they had sunk in twenty-four hours. This man, 
my friend says, was quite mad and looked it. He 
Licked one man off the conning tower, hit another in 
the mouth and raved around generally. He said his 
brother was in command of the submarine sunk by 
the Baralong. All these submarine commanders, it 
seems, go more or less mad after a while and it is 
futile for the German government to pretend that it can 
control them. After the submarine crew had put a 
bomb on the X— to sink her they rowed back to get 
a crate of prize fowls which they espied. A _ typical 
German touch. Pa ta 


I didn’t really intend in this letter to mention the 
war which is growing exceedingly tedious, but thought 
to prattle about books and poetry. I will try to do so 
next time, though as a matter of fact, there isnt much 
that is new over here. As you know, the English hate 
a change. They stick to their “foremost writers of the 
day” just as they do to their musical comedy “girls” 
and their statesmen—until they are falling to pieces 
with age. It’s depressing to come back to England 
after all too many years and find old Balfour still 
achieving his barren dialectic triumphs—he must be 
quite toothless with age—and Miss Ellalene Terriss 
who, I swear, is eighty, still brisking on the boards 
with a plait and an equally ancient husband. And it’s 
even more depressing to find everyone talking about 
Arnold Bennett’s last book and Barry’s latest play 
and Chesterton’s most recently published essays. After 
all these years they ought to be as out of date as Mr. 
Gaskell or Congreve or Phillip Gilbert Hamerton. 

There is no good war literature yet and of course 
can’t be for a long time. I mean nothing worthy as 
literature. It has always been so. The “Red Badge 
of Courage” could not have been written in 1864 nor 
Zola’s “Rebacle” in 1870. I seem to foresee a revival 
of orientalism—or rather a hastening of it, for it was 
coming anyway, both in music (via Russia) and in Ht- 
erature. All our present day literature, especially poet- 
ry, is stagnating for want of imagination. It lacks 
motion and color and is full of twiddling philosophy 
and the atmosphere of the Sunday school. Couldn’t 
you persuade Vachell Lindsay to abandon Miss Mon- 
roe’s Chicago Sunday school and go to live in Hang 
Chow or Ispahan? The English bards will, of course, 





classicize their orientalism when it comes—even now 
they are asking whether Masefield is quite good form, 
don’t you know—and a return to the contemplation of 
a sort of God-Greek or Chinese, it doesn’t matter which 
—is imminent. 


Londons Maye 10. 


% Ildow to Know a Good Poem 


N every town in the country a few readers are asking 


how they can know a good poem. And in every 
large center wise ones are answering who know “all 
about poetry’ and yet fail to recognize it when it 
coines to them wearing a new garment, They are the 
deadly foes of poetry, whose bones have no marrow 
and fatness and yet are so correctly placed in their 
bodies that they may well serve as models for other 
skeletons. Their mouths never taste honey, although 
they are elib to describe the flavor of it. Their noses 
do not scent the essential oils of life, except they he 
contained in the kernels of custom. Their limbs are 
too timorous for that splendid intellectual leap in the 
dark that realizes and vitalizes without rule or pre- 
scription the innate qualities of things. Their minds 
are as full of the curds of learning as a dictionary, as 
emnr*-- of the wine of existence as a clean chalice. They 
can never tell us how to know a good poem. But 
what is withheld from the wise is sometimes revealed 
to babes. Perhaps, if we are still young in heart and 
imagination we can find out for ourselves how to know 
a worthy poem. 

Virst, let us bring to the reading of a poem a spirit 
ready to share the poet’s spiritual adventure, a willing- 
ness to go with him wherever he can take us by force 
of his magic. Then we shall read his utterance slowly 
and silently once, to get the Baedeker account, as it 
were, of the destination and the journey. Then we 
shall read it aloud once, that our ears be not defraud- 
ed of their joy. When this has been done we shall 
know certain things about his message. 


We shall know, if we are sensitive and capable of 
knowing, whether the poet has freshly and strongly 
realized his theme. If our ears are fatigued and our 
minds burdened by trite adjective attributes and time- 
worn descriptive phrases and pompous vaporings, it is 
Clear that he has not so realized his theme. But if he 
has found a new symbol for an old reality, or a new 
reality for an old symbol, it is probable that he has. 

And we shall have a definite feeling, also, with re- 
gard to the rhythm used. Is it suited to the theme? 
A joke in sonnet form were prim comedy. A tragedy 
squeezed into rondel or pantoum would be ingenious 
deviltry. A nursery rhyme in slow-moving, passionate 
free verse, or rhythmical prose would be curious an- 
archy. None of these things would be poetry. 


How much of his talent and technique a poet can 
reveal, how much of his weakness or slovenliness he 
can betray, even to those who are not students, but 
only friendly readers of poetry, by the words he 
chooses! Are they the strong, sweet, simple, friendly 
words of the language or the hard, remote, laborious 
and emasculated words? Are they the words that cre- 
ate the right atmosphere for the theme and mood and 
meaning of the poem? Or is a homely theme bediz- 
ened with the spurious jewels of a demi-moudaine vo- 
cabulary? Are the body of the poem—the words—and 
the soul of it-—-the theme or meaning—united in har- 
mony, or is the poem like the soul of Caliban in the 
body of Priscilla, or the soul of St. John in the body 
ame Puck? 


After a few days is there any inclination to return 
to that poem for other than sentimental reasons or 
because we agree with the main idea of it? Do we long 
to hear its music, see the picture, share the fine mood, 
hear the brave tale again, and yet again? Do certain 
lines, forged and tempered in the keen fire of an orig- 
inal mind tend to pierce through our consciousness 
into the life of every day? Has any experience, com- 
mon or uncommon, been clarified and sublimated for 
us? If so, the poem in question probably is a good 


one. 
* K 


Another book has been written by the author of 
Siem opoonekiyer Anthology,’ called “Songs and 
Satires,”’ published by The Macmillan Company. In 
temper and tone it is closely akin to his first book, 
although many of the poems in it are written in 
rhymed and metrical stanzas. They impress me that 
Mr. Masters is at his best when he uses free forms 
and when he delineates character. His songs have lit- 
tle. magic. They are analytical and declarative, not 
simple and of natural singing quality. And one poem, 
“Love Is a Madness,” but for the saving grace of the 
last line, might almost have been written by an eigh- 
teen year old moth, who, having been burned by the 
flame of the candle, discovers with pain that it is only 
tallow! 


But Mr. Masters has great talent as a maker of hu- 
man portraits. Edwin Arlington Robinson is the only 
other American poet, 1n my opinion, who can give as 
much of the personal flavor and quality of the indi- 
vidual described in his character studies. Mr. Masters 
presents personalities to us so vividly and subtly that 
they seem real and inevitable. We probably know 
more of the souls of those to whom he introduces us 
than we know of the souls of many of our acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Masters does actually enrich our experience 
by sharing their lives with us. 

Perhaps we do not know William Marion Reedy, 
but we cannot help feeling that the interpretation of 
h'm included in this volume is particularly felicitous. 
There is a soft, pensive reality, too, in the “Portrait 
of a Woman” and “The Helping Hand” is a sharply 
incisive revelation of the kind of selfish, callous mother 
we only meet once in a hundred times—the mother 
for whom ‘“Mother’s Day” would never have been 
invented. Or is “The Helping Hand” really a larger 
thing than this? Is it a poem satirizing certain mater- 
nal forces in nature and society, which, after bringing 
us into spiritual and mental maturity and bidding us 
do battle with life for the best in us, leaves us helpless 
and unanswered with our ultimate questioning? 

Radicals and others who have discarded the theology 
of their forefathers will be interested in the poem on 
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Jesus called “All Life In a Life” and also in the one 
called “Simon Surnamed Peter.” 

Many are the lines I am tempted to quote. But most 
of all I want to reproduce the last three strophes of 
“Silence,” originally published in Poetry. 


There is the silence of a great hatred, 

And the silence of a great love, 

And the silence of a deep peace of mind, 

And the silence of an embittered friendship. 

There is the silence of 9 spiritual crisis, 

Through which your soul exquisitely tortured, 

Comes with visions not to be uttered 

Into a realm of higher life. 

And the silence of the gods who understand each other 
without speech. 

There is the silence of defeat. 

There is the silence of those unjustly punished; 

And the silence of the dying whose hand 

Suddenly grips yours. 

There is the silence between father and son, 

When the father cannot explain his life, 

Even though he be misunderstood for it. 

ae the silence that comes between husband and 
wife. 

There is the silence of those who have failed: 

And the vast silence that covers 

Broken nations and vanquished leaders. 

There is the silence of Lincoln 

Thinking of the poverty of his youth. 

And the silence of Napoleon 

After Waterloo. 

And the silence of Jeanne d’Are 

Saying amid the flames, “Blessed Jesus’— 

Revealing in two words all sorrow, all hope. 

And there is the silence of age 

Too full of wisdom for the tongue to utter it 

In words intelligible to those who have not lived 

The great range of life. 


There 


And there is the silence of the dead. 
If we who are in life cannot speak 
Of profound experiences, 

Why do you marvel that the dead 
Do not tell you of death? 

Their silence shall be interpreted 
AS We approach them. 


This is a poem that shows real spiritual insight and 
realization. We have need of more poems with simi- 
lar qualities. And I believe that Mr. Masters’ poetry 
is valuable to the American public because he can 
share his vision. He is overfond of tragedy, you say? 
You dislike his sardonic humor? Well, perhaps it may 
be a good thing to have even these as antidotes to a 
candy-shop optimism, common among us—common 
and cheap and false. 

* kK Ok 

Those who have found joy in the work of the young 
contemporary poets of Ireland will find sorrow now in 
the loss of those leaders of Irish thought who were 
at the forefront of the recent Irish revolution. In an 
interview with Joyce Kilmer of The New York Times, 
Padraic Colum, himself a well known Irish poet now 
resident in New York, mentions the work of a num- 
ber of Irish poets who have taken active part in the 
rebellion and have suffered, or are likely to suffer heavy 
penalties. He tells of the investigations of the schol- 
arly Professor MacNeill, investigations in Irish history 
and myth that have been of great value to other writ- 
ers, and of his articles in “An Cleadh eamh Sulnis’ 
(The Sword of Light) that led to the formation of the 
Irish National Volunteers. 


He tells of the poems and stories and plays of Pa- 
draic Pearse, the “president’ of the Irish Republic who 
has been executed, as Thomas MacDonagh has been 
also. MacDonagh wrote poems and an important 
prose book on English metrics, and was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the National University of Ire- 
land. Joseph Plunkett, the youngest of the group 
who has written a volume of poems, is sentenced to 
three years of imprisonment. James Connoly, older 
than the others, as well as being an editor, was a man 
of scholarly attainments. The The Boston Transcript 
says, “The leaders of the revolution, contrary to the 
generally received impression, represented the finest 
flower of the young Irish intellectuals.” 


In the New York Times interview Mr. Colum says 
that William Butler Yeats’ “Cathleen ni Houlihan” 
has had more to do with enflaming the minds of young 
Irish men and women with a love of country and a 
desire for freedom than any other “purely literary writ- 
ig.” And who that has read it could fail to understand 
why this must be true? 

Mr. Colum also quotes a stirring poem by Seumas 
O’Sullivan, a young Irish revolutionary poet. It is 
called “The Onlooker’: 

I hear their singing fierce and high, 
And now they pass me one by one 
And scorn me that I stay alone 

And look with imperturbed eye. 
They march to battle unafraid 
Because of songs that I have made. 


With fierce-flung banners floating brave, 
And song to speed your conquering, 
(Your courage are the hopes I sing, 
Your songs the courage that I gave;) 
March on, nor waste a thought on me 
Who sang you into victory. 


But the Jrish poets were not mere onlookers—giv- 
ing their comrades courage and a song. They were in 
the ranks with the people. However foolhardy and 
impractical the attempt they made, however wild the 
dream they shared, these heirs of “Seinchan’ were 
willing to give all for the dream’s sake. They were 
true to their own beliefs. They were heroic leaders of 
a forlorn cause, not dilettante scribblers. They have 
given not only their ink but their blood for their con- 
victions and have shown how manfully poets may live 


and-> die. 
* * x 


Shyly and softly voicing his mood and his delicate 
realizations, the quiet singer is sometimes passed over 
and neglected in these days when the demand is for 
verse that is vivid and when much of the work we read 
is strongly seasoned, to please the sophisticated. 
Through the kindness of a friend I have just received 





a small book called ‘Field Notes” which is full of quiet, 
gray-toned verse and most pieasing. it is by David 
Atkins of San Francisco and was published in 1915 by 
The ten Bosch Company. The book is intimate and 
sincere and quiet, and occasional quaint turnings of a 
phrase show that it is the singer’s own. 1| like these 
limes from “The Trail” which 1s too long to be quoted 
in tull, and should be read. 

In solemn rank on either hand 

The patient, upright cedars stand, 

The trail, worn smooth by countless feet, 

ls older than an old world street; 

But no old streets hold such a bower 

luncircled with high fern and flower 

Whose shadows play on mossy ground; 

And no old streets know such a sound 

As rises from the countless stream, 

Chanting its season-varied theme, 

Is colored by the last clear note 

I’rom some brave singer’s pulsing throat, 

Who holds the last branch lit by sun 

And dares deny that day is done, 


“Sea and Bay,” by Charles Wharton Stork, published 
by John Lane Company, is the story of a light house 
inspector’s life told in prosy blank verse. ‘Lhe book 
shows strong evidence ot a love of scenery and an ad- 
miration for virtue highly laudable, but no evidence 
of an ability to make poetry out of these things. Writ- 
ers of verse like this should study Lanier’s “Science of 
Ienglish Verse” and Eastman’s ‘Enjoyment of Poetry.” 

“Images Old and New” is one of the best of a series 
of booklets published by The Four Seas Company. It 
is a collection of a number of Richard Aldington’s 
finest picture poems and is recommended to lovers of 
imagist verse. In it is the widely read “To a Greek 
Marble,” originally published in Poetry. in it is also 
a poem called “Cinema Exit” which makes one feel a 
little bit wistful about the moderns. Mr. Aldingtor 
describes those who find a little pleasure at the movies 
after a day of hard toil—perhaps after many sordid 
heart-breaks—toilers and the flotsam and jetsam who 
go to find a brief respite from their cares in the only 
torm of recreation that they can afford and understand, 
as 

“Millions of human vermin” who 


“Swarm sweating 
Along the night-arched cavernous roads.” 


And he closes the poem with these words 


“Happily rapid chemical processes 
Will disintegrate them all,” 

It is true that all inspired poets must “feel ugliness 
like a pain” but it is not true that they need be so 
blinded by this pain of ugliness in the externals of hu- 
man life—brave human life that strives hard and suf- 
fers long—so lacking that they have no sympathy for 
the reality behind and beyond the picture, no will to 
interpret that reality. But Mr. Aldington is skilled in 
his craft of making poem pictures, a leader in his 
school. We can be grateful to him for writing the 
following poem in four lines: 


“New Love” 


She has new leaves 
After her dead flowers, 
Like the little almond tree 
Which the frost hurt. 


Published in Iowa City, a small magazine devoted 
to the cultural interests of the middle west has recent- 
ly attracted the favorable attention of the writing clan. 
It is independently idealistic and the prospectus states 
that miscellaneous advertising is not sought or expect- 
ed, that the magazine is merely a modest attempt to 
encourage the making of literature in the middle west, 
and not, in any sense, a commercial venture. The pro- 
spectus says: “The region (the middle west) is already 
renowned for certain material products and for finan- 
cial prosperity; but the market of its literary and other 
artists has commonly been beyond the mountains, and 
the producers have commonly gone to their market. 
Possibly the region between the mountains would 
Gain in variety at least if it retained more of its mak- 
ers of literature, music, pictures and other expressions 
of civilization. And possibly civilization tself might 
be with us a somewhat swifter process if expression 
of its spirit were more frequent. Scotland is none the 
worse for Burns and Scott, none the worse that they 
did not move to London and interpret London themes 
for London publishers. 


“Makers of art do not moralize; yet they are artists 
because they have something to say. Thev have the 
faith in St. Francis in something above the material, 
and for it, they must at least have the will to take 
poverty as bride. So it happens that the middle west 
has a few publishers, editors and writers who wish 
to do part of their work strictly in the amateur spirit. 
They will try to make and print some literature.” 


This is all quoted because it is one more thing that 
indicates a beautiful awakening of the people to the 
value of achieving a representative national and local 
literature. It is a hopeful sign of the times that these 
young, artistic and idealistic magazines are springing 
un here and there in places hitherto barren of liter- 
ary expression, like yucca in a desert. And to such 
magazines, rather than to the popular magazines ex- 
clusively as heretofore, the creative artist may well 
look for encouragement and comprehension. 


Poets who have written for “The Midland” are Ar- 
thur Davison Fiske. John G. Neihardt, Edward J. 
O’Brien, William Ellery Leonard, Mahlon Leonard 
Iisher and others as well known. 

Another new magazine that is more than likely to de- 
serve attention is ‘“The Poetry Review” to be edited 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. Mr. Braithwaite is 
well known to poets the country over and should have 
their co-operation in making the new venture a suc- 
cess. He has had many years of experience as an 
editor and critic of poetry, and has shown that he can 
be generous and tolerant of the several kinds of con- 
temporary work. 
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WHERE CHOICE SPIRITS GATHER 


By Randolph Bartlett 
HAVE always had the most sincere sympathy for 


those benighted individuals whose extreme wealth 
or dignified social position forces them to be forevet 
ignorant of the delights of the unexplored corners of 
the foreign quarters of New York. To enjoy a stroil 
along Grand, Street or Second Avenue on a warin spring 
evening calls for a state of mind capable of being quite 
at ease in surroundings in which one would not, on 
any account, think of living. But these Strole are 
likely to develop charming discoveries, for not av) tlic 
people whose lives center about Houston, Bleeker, 
Grand, MacDougal! and those other swarmine streets 
are “low class.” There are men of large interests 
whose activities take them into these sections of the 
city, and when one stumbles upon their gathering 
places he is likely to encounter an aristocracy which 
makes the gilded palaces of upper Fifth Avenue’s 
restaurants and hotels seem cheap and tawdry. for it 
ig an aristocracy, not of ostentation but of savoir vivre, 
—knowledge of good living. 

Il had been, a few months ago, informed of a small 
restaurant known as Giardini di Caserta. and told not 
to overlook it if I happened in its vicinity, but the 
exact location was unknown to my informant. nor shal! 
I divulge it. If you come to New York, let it be your 
own task and pleasure to find it for yourself, for in the 
hunting is half the pleasure of the finding. Suffice it 
that it is in the Italian section south of Washington 
Square. In my prowlings I happened upon it, and 
the unusual name recalled the recommendation, so i} 
entered. 

Surely, I could not help thinking, this can be no de- 
sirable place. There were only seven or eight tables, 
but two of which were occupied. However, with a 
friend, I decided to investigate fuetier. Lhe menu 
card was all in Italian, and there was none of the 
familiar articles of the common table d’hote. A waiter 
approached. He is a perfect Chesterfield. In this little 
restaurant he has all the dienity with none of the in- 
sincere servility of a waiter at the Ritz or the McAlpin. 
He handles the common “composition” silver and heavy 
white “china” with the same unconcern as if it were 
sterling and Limoges. He recognizes the fact that 
you speak no Italian, and with neither condescension 
nor self-abasement, patiently translates item after item, 
in English flavored with a most delicate Mediterranean. 

And the cuisine—but this is only a letter and not a 
book. Olive oil seems to he the basic secret of the 
smooth excellence of everything. There is nothing 
elaborate. Bits of veal or lamb cooked with fresh to- 
matoes is a staple. Cauliflower or spinach fried in 
olive oil is another. With the spring came a novelty 
which my Chesterfield translates as “Italian cauli- 
flower,” but its appearance is that of some slender field 
herb like a young wiid mustard plant, also fried in 
olive oil. Then there is a cheese cake—not that rank 
and gooey German thing, but delicate and hght as are 
all the desserts of the Latins. But as I said before, 
this is only a letter, not a book. 

After all, it is the people of this Giardini who interest 
me most of all. It is not hard, in New York. to find 
good food at reasonable prices, but it is difficult to 
find such an array of interesting folk as foregather at 
this little eating place. I know not one of them by 
name, and I have been there a dozen times already, 
and I never have been able to understand a word of 
their interminable debates. Except for an occasional 
American who strays in, as I did, you hear not one 
word of Enelish from the moment you enter until you 
depart, saving always my Chesterfieldian waiters pa- 
tient translations. But you do not need to be acquainted 
with these people to like them, and to enjoy their zest 
for life. No moment is dull, no topic of conversation 
sO unimportant as not to call for enthusiasm in both 
speaker and listener. They are of high caste, for the 
most part—you see this in their faces and their man- 
ners. They are the aristocracy of this transplanted 
ttaly. 

Last but not least—the proprietors. There are two 
of them; one a tall, serious looking individual: the 
other not so tall, but rotund and jolly, smiles fairly 
beaming from his broad expanse of bald nate. He is 
proud of his place. He knows he 1s catering to per- 
sons of discernment and enjoys the fact thoroughly. 
How the institution pays I] cannot guess, for I never 
yet have seen it crowded, and the prices are ridiculous- 
ly low. But the rotund partner is always smiling. 
Long may he wave. 

There are times when I pause to wonder if there is 
any limit to the simple-mindedness of the great mass 
of New York’s populace. The thing which has most 
recently recalled this reflection is the presence of large 
throngs at the “First National Exposition of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry” now being held at Madison 
Square Garden. When ail is said and done, these peo- 
ple have paid fifty cents each for the privilege of hav- 
ing the motion picture corporations inform them of 
the high quality of their wares. Imagine buying a 
newspaper in which there was nothing but advertising, 
or a magazine devoted entirely to paid write-ups. Nor 
is the present one the only instance of this sort of 
thine which has come to my notice in my vear in 
Gotham. Pure food. automobile, motorboat, and elec- 
trical appliance exhibitions are held, and people pay 
money to attend. In the west I have encountered such 
events frequently, but everywhere except New York 
the promoters of these affairs, so far from charging 
admission, put forth all sorts of inducements to get 
the public to come. Of course they charge the ex- 
hibitors large sums for space to make exhibits, hut 
the New York idea is to “eet the money going and 
coming,” so they charge both the exhibitors and the 
spectators. And the spectators “fall for it” regularly. 

Aside from the purely advertising features at this 
motion picture exposition, the sole diversions were 
dancing, in which no one seemed to take any interest, 
and commonplace photonlavs, released long since, such 
as one might see at a Harlem cinema palace for five 
or ten cents. What, then, was the attraction? Simply 
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the irresistible lure of the movies. Such a tremendous 
grip has this form of diversion gained upon the public 
that its appetite for “close-ups” is well-nigh insatiable. 
Nothing is too trivial to interest the screendom fan. 
It is just another reminder of the fact that even yet 
the moving picture is such an infant that it is looked 
upon almost with awe and certainly with unceasing 
wonder. 

One of the pathetically amusing things was the 
scramble for autographed pictures of “stars.” And 
when I say stars! Of course there was no sign of such 
real notables as Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clarke, 
Annette Kellermann, Francis xX. Bushman, Roscoe 
Arbuckle, Theda Bara, or any of the other legitimate 
favorites of the screen. And who would blame these 
true aristocrats of filmdom for not wanting to cheapen 
themselves by offering their persons to the gaze of the 
curiosity seekers? But most of the companies had 
assigned “stars” to the task of giving the public what 
it thought it wanted. Thewv were furnished with large 
stacks of pictures—not photographs but nrinted coptes 
—and many an undiscriminating young person carried 
off an autographed treasure, to be placed on the top 
of the family piano between the family group and the 
bridal party. Perhaps these “stars” made a_ small 
charge for these priceless treasures; I never could get 
close enough to learn. But in the entire evening I 
passed in wandering about the big hall, I did not dis- 
cover one player of -*-minence. 

But why should we sophists scorn this innocent joy. 
after all? Pleasure cannot be defined, cannot be said 
to exist in this or that thing, and not to exist in the 
other. One man’s meat is another’s poison, now as 
evermore; one man’s rel‘gion is another’s jest; and if 
several thousand persens can get a lot of entertainment 
out of something which we consciously superior folk 
sneer at, so much the better for them. A Shaw play, a 
Symons lyric or a Wilde evigram which would cause 
me intense delight, would, doubtless, arouse in most of 
them a much greater degree of wonder at my dullness 
than I feel for such disnlays as I have described. Let 
the good work go on! Give the people what they think 
they want, as P. T. Barnum once. said. 

After all. it was not entirely a lost evening. for it was 
Los Angeles—or rather California Day, which in movie 
parlance is the same thing. To the mov‘e fan, Califor- 
nia is a small town located in the State of Los Angeles. 
The Wiggins Chamber of Commerce had an elaborate 
exhibit. and fine oranges were given away. Also there 
was a Jong string of Southern California views, which 
would have been more interesting had it not appeared 
that various hotels and nrivately operated resorts were 
distinctly interested in the film. 

T had a few minutes to snare Monday, before it was 
necessatv to go to the ball game and see the Giants 
receive their customary trouncine. so I dropned in at 
the auction of seats for the Lamhs’ Gambol. The New 
York papers. with their customary unreliability and 
disregard for facts, remarked the next day that “Col 
Tames Elverson of Philadelohia permitted none to ouft- 
hid him for the privilege of selectine the first box.” J] 
do not happen to know what the Colonel’s previous 
batting average was, but at the last vear’s action, the 
only other I ever attended. 2 certain gentleman not 
unknown to fame as David Warfield permitted none 
to outhid him for the privileve of selectins the first 
box. J only hope. however. that this vear’s Gambol 
will not put all who attend entirely in the position of 
donors to charity, for last ~ear’s was a drear and 
stale affair. a 

Another bit of blunderine was injected into no less 
distinguished a position than the editorial columns 
of the New York Tribune one dav this week, which 
began a long editorial unon marital relations by speak- 
ing of “A Doll’s House” as Ihsen’s first play, written 
at the age of fifty-one. Tust speaking from memory. 
heing for the present withont anv hook of reference 
on the subiect. my evess is that “A Doll’s House” was 
at least his ninth. Certainlv the Norweoian sage, in 
any event, had nine dramas tn his credit hefore he was 
fifty-one. And bk- the wav. I wonder how Jorg it will 
be wntil Thsen’s social rlays. now auite old fashioned 
in form as well as in idea. crease to renresent him in 
the minds of the general ~«blic, and his tr:-'-- sreat 
creations—not fitted for the stage. but tremendous 
classies—“The Pretenders.” “Brand” and “Fmneror 
and Galileean” come to their own. “Peer Gvnt" heme 
the onlv one of his masterlw noetical dramas venerallv 
read. Rut to return to the Tribune. it is stonificant of 
ont half-baked American “culture” that a newsnaper 
of standing will go to extreme leneths ta vain accuracy 
in a matter invalvine taxatian or stack renoric—hiut 
anvthing is good enough when dealine with literary 
matters. 


New Yort, May 8, 1916. 


Tittle Things 
Can von think of a time when memorv’s wings 
Shall drift to a wortd of little things 
On vears that follow awav? 
Can vou thitiseoies smirk. or a frown, and yet 
Smite at it all. and almost forget 
That vears have horne vou awav? 
Can von think of a time when the hours nagss 
Throuch the amber lieht ef an unturned glass? 
Can vou ever forscet those hors when 
You are only a man in a wor'd of men, 
And vears are rojline awav? 
Think if von can of the smallest thing: 
A tree. a beast. or a man: 
Think, if you will, of a little nlace 
Jn the nine-tree shade. or a little face, 
A stimod. a grove, 
A kitchen stove. 
Ora three-lerged stool, tf van can, 
It’s the little things that wind their wav 
Tn silence to the heart: 
And we hardlv know. and hardly care; 
We hardly look—iust find them there 
With little things, 
Real little things 
That years have horn anart. 


—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


HERE has developed here recently a curious sen- 


timentality toward crime. The community of 
San Francisco has never been accused of being soft, 
and the indulgent gentleness which in certain auarters 
is being showered upon criminals is, therefore, the more 
extraordinary. Here is a case in point. A man named 
Haase who had scored a considerable success as floor 
manager of one of the big cafes, had accented an en- 
gagement with a rival restaurant. He was about to 
assume his new duties and sought a final interview with 
his new employer, an elderly person named Swanberg. 
There was disagreement as to the terms of employ- 
ment, and Haase drew a revolver and fired four shots 
at Swanberg without inflicting fatal injury. Haase 
disappeared for twenty-four hours until he was arrest- 
ed at Monterey. 
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Swanberg, who for a time believed he was on his 
deathbed, gave copious interviews to the newspapers. 
Not only did he completely forgive Haase, but declared 
that he had no intention of prosecuting him. When 
informed tkat the duty of prosecution lay with the 
district attorney’s office and that he himself had no 
option in the matter he offered to pay for Haase’s de- 
fense. Nor was Swanberg alone in his magnanimity. 
Haase’s former employer was both ready to go on his 
bond and to reinstate him in his old position. Bonds 
of $10,000 were promptly found and Haase was given 
his liberty. A day or two later Haase disappeared 
and he has not been heard Of “SINCE. 

On the part of one of the newspapers, at feast, there 
has been a serious attempt to manufacture sympathy 
for Haase. The Bulletin, moreover, points with pride 
to the attitude of Swanberg as a noble example of its 
own seculiar theories concerning crime and its treat- 
ment. If the dispensation of justice lay with Fremont 
Older there would be no penal institutions. But Mr. 
Older has yet to explain his methods for protecting 
society after he has unlocked all the doors of the pen- 
itentiaries and jails. Once succumb to the spell of 
sloppy-sisterhood, and there is no limit to silliness. 
One of the Bulletin’s latest efforts in the propagation 
of heroes is to be found in the publication of a serial 
written by a deserter from the French army who glor- 
ies in his desertion. We are asked to helieve that the 
deserter’s only sin and shame was in remaining the 
trenches for eighteen months. Unhappily, there is a 
distinctly subtle poison in the distribution of such 
mawkish stuff. 

* ok ok 

Eugene Schmitz has a sma‘l army of canvassers en- 
gaged in procuring signatures demanding the recall 
of Mayor Rolph. It seems that only about 11,000 sig- 
natures are necessary to put the municipality to tke 
expense and shame of such proceedines. And as there 
were 30,000 citizens who found themselves in such 
sympathy with Schmitz, a few months ago, as to vote 
for his election as mayor, it is unfortunately quite 
within the realm of probability that the requisite num- 
ber of signatures will be secured. However, perhaps it 
is necessary to demonstrate what a farce the recall can 
be made under the present law to convince the pro- 
letariat that it should at least be amended. Mean- 
while, there can be no question that Schmitz has a 
large following—of sorts. At the Irish indignation 
meeting held in Dreamland Rink last week, when thou- 
sands were fighting outside to obtain admission, 
Schmitz was given an overwhelming reception, proving 
an even more popular figure than Father Yorke who 
presided over the sympathizers with the Sinn Feiners. 


Of considerable public interest is a suit recently 
brought in the United States District Court, wherein 
the White Lunch Company compiains that the labor 
unions are using unfair methods against it because it 
refuses to equip each of its quick lunch counters with 
a chef, an assistant chef and the number of waiters 
that the unions dictate. The labor unions, refusing to 
be incorporated, have regarded themselves as execn- 
tion proof and immune to damages. 

“Toe” Desmond, as president of the Desmond Park 
Service Company, is making himself as popular as ever 
with the automobilists who journey to the Yosemite. 
Recently, he presented a handsome silver cup to the 
first automohbilist to enter the valley over the new 
State Highway. Desmond’s company has a twenty 
year contract with the Department of the Interior fot 
hotel! concessions, lodges, camps and automobile serv: 
ice in the Yosemite National Park. The number of 
“Joe’s” friends in Los Angeles is legion and they will 
rejoice at the latest output of his resourceful energy 
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Of all the shipping disasters in the history of this 
port that of the Roanoke, involving the sacrifice of 
forty-six lives, appears the most shameful and inex- 
cusable. There seems to be plenty of evidence that 
she was most dangerously overloaded when she left 
this port, and that every stanchion and bulkhead which 
interfered with the crowding of cargo above decks was 
torn away. The motive of criminal greed is not the 
only subject for investigation. It is a disgrace that 
the regulations of inspection are so lax that it should 
be possible for a ship in such a condition as the Roa- 
noke to leave this -t. The United States inspectors 
of hulls and boilers are at present investigating the 
disaster. After that it might be well to investigate the 
inspectors. . ae 

Municipal ownership in San Francisco is making 
new records. Recently, the inspiring spectacle was 
presented of the civic authorities in their zeal for the 
municipal railroad defying the orders of the courts. 
Their latest achievement savors of the methods of 
hated rival corporations. As soon as the courts were 
closed and it was impossible to secure injunctions last 
Saturday afternoon, the city engineer stole a march 
on the United Railroads by laying rails across the pri- 
vate corporation’s tracks for an extension of the mu- 
nicipal lines. Rk. Hage 

San Francisco, May 17. 








Discuss Japanese-American Affairs 


Dr. Norman Bridge made a most laudable move in 
the right direction Thursday evening, when he enter- 
tained at dinner at one of the down town hotels a 
group of men invited to contribute to an informal 
discussion of American-Japanese affairs, with a view 
to the possible organization of a society for the en- 
couragement of a continuance of amicable relations be- 
[een the countries. It is too early, as yet, to fore- 
cast the possible result of the gathering. I believe, 
however, that there will be evolved a definite policy 
as to the exclusion of Japanese laborers from Califor- 
tia in accordance with the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
now in operation and such an amendment of the pres- 
ent alien land law of California as will make it non- 
discriminatory, thus removing what is a constant source 
of annoyance to the Nipponese. Dr. James A. Be 
Scherer, president of Throop, is one of the prime mov- 
ers in support of this plan to strengthen our friendship 
with our oriental neighbors. 





Prosperity Already Here 


Manufactured goods of all kinds are to cost more in 
the future, but the people will be so prosperous they 
will never notice the advance. This is the substance 
of the cheering message brought from the east by P. 
G. Winnett, vice-president and assistant manager of 
Bullock’s. who is just home after a delightful five 
weeks’ trip which he and Mrs. Winnett made to the 
larger cities. Mr. Winnett did not go east to purchase 
goods; he leaves such things to his subordinates, and 
Bullock’s is well supplied for the present, but for so 
large an institution it is necessary to know which way 
the financial cat will jump next summer or the sum- 
mer after. Mr. Winnett agrees with Rob Rowan, Billy 
Garland and other Jately returned travelers, that 
Southern California is in for the greatest era of pros- 
perity in its history. He tells me that in his five weeks’ 
absence Bullock’s sales jumped so remarkably that he 
could hardly believe the figures. “Politics or the end 
of the war, can not affect the prosperity which is to 
he felt in the United States for several years to come,” 
Mr. Winnett says. “It is not a question now of what 
price the merchant must pay for-the goods he needs, 
it is a fight to get the goods at any price. South 
America, the Orient, Africa, British colonies, all are 
looking to us to supply their wants and so will Eu- 
rone for a time after the war is over.” 





Must Not Neglect Roads 


In discussing the interest which the east is displaying 
in Southern California, not only as a winter play- 
ground but as the best spot in America to which to re- 
tire when fortune is assured, Mr. Winnett informed me 
that no single asset of this region, not even climate, 
has created such favorable comment as our good roads. 
He gives me a good story concerning John G. Shedd, 
head of Marshall Field Company, to illustrate the 
power these roads exert. Jt seems vears ago when 
Mr. Shedd made his first trip to California he was 
stopping in Riverside, at the old Glenwood Jnn. and 
was desirous of paying a visit of state to O. T. John- 
son, who at that time lived on Magnolia avenue. Ac- 
cordingiv he donned his frock coat, Mrs. Shedd ar- 
rayed herself in a beautiful gown, the finest public con- 
veyatice in the city was obtained and the Shedds 
started for the Johnson home. Through the six inches 
of dust which covered the avenue their horses plowed 
and when they were landed at the Johnson house they 
bore resemblance to refugees from a desert sand 
storm. The following day the Chicago man and his 
wife started back to Chicago and for years nothing 
would induce John G. Shedd to revisit California. 
Finally, however, influenced by Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce literature, he gave California one more 
tral. and found here such wonderfully fine roads upon 
Which he could drive ahout with entire enjoyment that 
he is now a regular winter visitor to this section. 





Under Oath or In Print? 


B. S. Schulberg, who is general publicity manager 
of the Famous Players Film company, in a polite 
remonstrance against my poking fun at the reputed 
salaries of picture celebrities thinks it mav amuse me 
“to know that the problem of the motion picture press 
agent, totally unlike that of the theatrical press agent, 
is the necessity of depreciating rather than exagger- 
ating the salary of screen stars. for frequently if he 
were to tell the real figures paid to the more ponular 
film favorites, they would be laughed at. and he has 
to underestimate the genuine salaries to gain a little 
credence from newsnapers and the public at large.” 
Mr. Schulberg goes on to inform me that Mary Pick- 
ford’s yearly stipend really is $250,000 a year and adds 
that oft abused quotation, “Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” So much for so much. Last July in a suit 
brought by the Essanay Company against Helen Dun- 
bar, a motion picture actress, and tried before Jude 
Wellborn in the Los Angeles superior court, certain 
supposed experts of filmland gave. under oath. testi- 
mony regarding what they believed to be the actual sal- 
aries paid certain of these notables of the motion pic- 
ture world. They, or at least one of them. said Mary 
Pickford received $1,500 a week. i. e. $78.000 a year. 
Margverite Clarke, said this man, gets $1,000 a werk. 
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Mabel Normand, $500 and Blanche Sweet $250. I leave 
it to you, Mr. Schulberg, haven’t we reason for being a 
bit skeptical about screen salaries, out here in movie 
land? 





Dead Shot With Automobile 


S. H. Woodruff, the man who rebuilt half of San 
Francisco and who now calls Los Angeles his home, 
has additional claims to fame. He is a dead shot— 
with an automobile. There is a story floating around 
the cafes and clubs of Woodrufi seaccttrate. aim, which 
recently put to shame three of his friends who pride 
themselves on their marksmanship. The scene of 
Woodruff’s exploit was a level mesa of several thou- 
sand acres extent, covered with six inch stubble. Across 
it dashed Woodruff in his Winton six, three compan- 
ions riding with him, all boastful of their gun abilities 
and two of them former cowpunchers. Fifty feet ahead 
of the ran ran a badly frightened coyote kept in that 
same relative position by the skillful maneuvering of 
the driver, while the three hand-artillery experts, each 
armed with an automatic pistol, popped away at the 
fleeing animal. When the two hundredth shot had 
been fired and the marksmen paused to open a fresh 
box of cartridges, Woodruff, so the tale goes, lost pa- 
tience and using the Winton’s front wheel as a weap- 
on, ptit an end to the coyote’s career. Only three of 
the machine’s tires were flat when the hunt was over. 
T hear that Mr. Woodruff’s fine new home at Beverly 
Hills is nearly completed and that he and his family 
expect soon to leave the Bryson, where they have been 
passing the winter. 


Signs as Ordinary Seaman 


Signed as an ordinary seaman, my young friend 
George Hugh Banning, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, is about to embark aboard a sailing vessel 
for Sydney, Australia. Young George Hugh has an 
inherent love for the sea and is never so happy as when 
he 1s aboard his own private yacht, “The Cricket,” an 
auxiliary to the Bannings’ fleet. As a member of the 
shin’s crew the young man will share with his fellow- 
sailors in all the hardships of such voyages. Some- 
thing more than the urge of adventure. however, 
prompts George Hugh to seek the novel experience. 
As a law student in the University of California, he is 
specializing in the admiralty or maritime laws, in 
which, later, his personal experience hefore the mast 
will be of invaluable benefit to him. Young Banning, 
T am informed, is at present working as a rigger aboard 
the City of Portland, under the vessel’s commander, 
Captain Johnson. The ship will sail by June 1. As 
George Hugh Banning must return to his studies in 
time for the fall term he may be compelled to abandon 
his role as ordinary seaman and book passage back 
from Australia on one of the liners. It is possible that 
The Graphic readers may be favored with an occa- 
sional message from George in his adventuring. 
His poetical contributions to this publication are al- 
ready well and favorably known. 





Resurrects “Dead Men’s Shoes” 


“Dead Men’s Shoes” may not sound like a live title 
for a hit of fiction, but in the resurrection of a story 
hv that name Managing Editor E. R. Collins of The 
Evening Herald profited a neat little $250 the other 
day. The story, begun by Mr. Collins in Los Angeles 
in 1906. progressed further toward completion in Bos- 
ton in 1910 and then was abandoned to the confines of 
an old trunk. Last vear Courtney Rvlevy Cooper, well 
known magazine writer and a friend of Mr. Collins. 
hailed him for a story plot. Into the latter’s mind 
flashed the memory of his own unfinished literary ef- 
fort. He delved into the old trunk and brought forth 
the story. ‘Dead Men’s Shoes!” ejaculated Author 
sooner. when he had read the manuscript. “Not so 
dead after all—just a decade of susnended animation. 
Great plot—I’ll finish it and go ‘fiftv-fiftv’”. That 
was eight months ago. The Evening Herald’s manag- 
ing editor a few days ago carelessly tore open a letter 
from which dropped a check for $250, his half from 
the sale of the story. Not so bad. Corporal Collins! 


Plant “Shakespeare Oak” 


On the lawn in front of Chaffey Union High School. 
Ontario, there was planted last Friday. with appro- 
priate ceremonies. a “Shakespeare Oak.” an example 
which might well be followed bv other Southern Cali- 
fornia schools in this year of the tercentenary. The 
occasion was a Shakespeare Day celebrated bv the 
school. whose well-endowed library is one of. the 
strong appeals to Ontario’s civic pride. After a May- 
pole dance in which girl students participated, an ad- 
dress on “The Game of Bowls, a Favorite Pastime of 
the Great Dramatist,” was delivered hy Dr. James Main 
Dixon of the University of Southern California, who 
was the speaker of the day. Dr. Dixon is devoted to 
the game and is one of the “steadies” at the new bowl- 
ing-ereens at Exposition Park. He took with him to 
Ontario a pair of bowls and showed the students how 
“bias” and “rihs’” were to be interpreted. W. A. Fiske. 
the Chaffey librarian, is to be congratulated on the 
success of the gathering, for the details of which he 
was responsible. 





Picturesque Newspaper Figure Gone 


“He could whin his weight in wild-cats.’ The first 
time T ever heard that expression, it was used by H. 
EK. Huntington in reference to Epes Randolph who 
was then his right hand man and. at the moment, was 
supervising the work of several thousand Cholos and 
facing the threats of loud-mouthed walking delegates. 
But I never knew a man so absolutely devoid of the 
fear of consequences or so ready to tackle wild-cats as 
the late Cantain Allen Kelly who died here this week. 
For more than a quarter of a century he fought with 
unswerving pluck and cheerfulness the most insidious 
of all foes—tuherculosis. and he stuck it out to the 
rine age of 64. living on his matchless nerve. years after 
the doctors had desnaired of his life. When Captain 
Kelly first came to Los Angeles. nearly twenty years 
ago, he soon imade a name for himself, although city 
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editors of the Times were supposed to sacrifice their 
individuality and become footstools for the proprietor. 
Allen Kelly established an entirely new precedent and 
astonished the old-timers by standing up to Colonel 
Otis—as he was then—and daring to question the 
Otisian infallibility. And “the old man” liked him all 
the better for it. Kelly earned the title of “captain” 
by organizing a company of sharpshooters at the out- 
break of the Spanish war. He himself was a crack 
shot with rifle or revolver. Whenever the’ Times was 
short or local copy in those days, Kelly would revive 
his friend “Poker” Davis and insist that the police 
must drive him out of the city. But Davis always came 
hack again whenever Kelly wanted him, until at last 
his usefulness was exhausted after Kelly’s object was 
attained, the ousting of Chief of Police Glass. An- 
other of his bete-noirs was Seton-Thompson,; the nat- 
uralist. Kelly claimed that part of Seton-Thompson’s 
hear stories had been Kelly’s own experiences and that 
he had narrated them to Thompson while the latter 
fully understood that Kelly himself intended, one day, 
to publish them. No priest or minister was asked to 
conduct services in memory of the departed, his 
fr'ends carrying out his frequently expressed desires in 
this matter. It was a group of his special friends 
gathered about the casket Thursday. when John Mc- 
Groarty paid a touching tribute to the memory of his 
old associate. There have been many unusual news- 
paper assignments, like that given Stanley. to find Liv- 
ingstone, and probably the most recounted in the west 
was one handed out to Allen Kelly by the city editor 
of a San Francisco daily, the Examiner, if IT remember 
aright. A huge grizzly bear, which had been ponpu- 
larly christened “Monarch.” was devastating a region 
close to the Sierras, carrying off cattle and even chil- 
dren, “Get Monarch,” was the substance of Kelly’s 
instructions and back he came in six weeks, with Mon- 
arch—alive. For years the bear was the most admired 
of animals in the Golden Gate Park zoo. 


Lieut. Patton Distinguishes Himself 


I see that the fighting blood of his pioneering an- 
cestors has asserted itself in Lieut. George S. Patton, 
Ir., who is credited with having killed one of Vilfa’s 
formerly most notorious captains, Julio Gardenas, near 
the Rubio ranch, a Villa resort well down in old Mex- 
ico. Lieut. Patton at the time was leading a detach- 
ment of ten American troopers on a foraging expedi- 
tion, and was fired upon by snipers. He returned their 
fre with such deadly accuracy that there is one less 
influential Villa sympathizer in Northern Mexico. Last 
summer the dashing lieutenant was a guest at the par- 
ental home at San Marino and again became a nopular 
figure in the southern society where he was so well 
liked as a boy. before he went to West Point. He tnok 
a prominent part in the summer polo play at Midwick 
and Coronado. I wonder, if this Mexican trouble had 
been delayed until next year, whether Lieut. Patton 
would not have been referred to in the press dispatches 
as “the son of Senator Patton of California.” We have 
heen hearine little of the senatorial boom for George 
S. Patton of late. He would make a strong Democratic 
candidate and is deserving of the support of his party. 


Newspaper Growth in Santa Barbara 


Tom Storke of the Santa Barbara News celebrated 
his third anniversary as proprietor of that paper hv 
buying the old press of the late Pasadena News—evi- 
dence of prosperity in the Channel City. The press is 
a good one, mechanically, as I have reason to know 
ard should put the Santa Barbara paper in a position 
widely to broaden its scope. With the shipping away 
of the old News press from Pasadena the people of 
that city seem to have become really convinced that 
the Star-News merger means but one paper for them. 
although a few still cling to the belief that William 
Randolph Hearst has designs upon the Pasadena field. 
a rumor in which I advise them not to repose undue 
credit. 


No Longer “Swear Words” 


Literature has achieved a new milestone. “Damn,” 
“Hell” and the like are no longer regarded as pro- 
fanity, or even as “swear words.” One cannot pick 
un a thirty-five cent magazine or the most highbrow 
of novels without having the erstwhile naughty words 
hump the place where the sensibilities formerly were 
lodged. Harry Carr has popularized this new literary 
convention in the newspapers. I hate to accuse Haigay 
of plagiarism, hut I wish to remind him that George 
Broadhurst’s plays are convrighted and that George 
is likely to guard jealously his surest and easiest langh- 
ter producer. Can it be mere absent-mindedness which 
causes Harry to dash them off so freely? 


Good Attendance at Fair 


John J. Byrne tells me that those who predicted a 
greater year for the San Diego Exposition in 1916 than 
in 1915. are having all the mental bliss which goes with 
the ability to sav “I told you so.” Attendance for the 
first month of the fair this year, it is disclosed by the 
official records, was 75,000 greater than for the corre- 
snonding month fast year. Let ns hone the record 
will be maintained. Certainly this uniquely lovely 
Snanish city on the hills of San Diego is worthy of 
hearty support. Plucky San Diego has won the ad- 
miration of the world for her enternrise as well as her 
incomparable heauty of harbor and hack country. 





Strathcona the Beautiful 


Not all the literary labors of my old Chicago friend. 
Ernest McGaffey, are confined to the graceful verse 
mv Graphic readers are privileged to enjoy at all too 
infrequent intervals. Ernest has just sent me an at- 
tractive little hooklet entitled “Strathcona the Beauti- 
ful” in which he presents so allurinely the charms of 
Canada’s unrivaled national park what I can hear the 
call of the northern mountains. This Victoria poet also 
tells me that a war book of his is soon to be issued. 
T ek forward with delightful anticipation to its ar- 
rival, 
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By W. Francis Gates 
ia the musical public of Los Angeles 


had realized the excellence of the per- 
formance given by the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio Society and the Symphony Or- 
chestra at Temple auditorium, last Sun- 
day afternoon, the attendance would, 
doubtless, have been considerably great- 
er. As it was, a fair sized audience was 
present, but the performance deserved a 
full house. In the first place there was 
the symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Tandler, playing three numbers from 
its last program. Then, the chorus of 
more than one hundred voices, led by 
Mr. Lebegott, singing the Verdi requiem. 
And last, but in no wise least, was the 
quartet of soloists, Mmes. Tiffany and 
Selby and Messrs. LaBonte and Lott. 
The Verdi work is considerably more 
dramatic than religious in style and 1s 
all the more interesting for that. It 
abounds in fluent melody and in choral 
climaxes. Its florid style puts it under 
the ban of the Catholic church of later 
days, though sixty years ago this style 
of music was used extensively. The fea- 
tures mentioned make it highly enjoy- 
able for concert performance—even 
though its trills and roulades might not 
induce a more religious frame of mind. 
The chorus did the hest work of its ca- 
reer, I think, and though it needed 
twenty more basses and as many tenors 
to balance its excellent soprano and con- 
tralto divisions, barring this it rose to the 
occasion with interest and vigor. The 
task of the soloists in this work is no 
light one, but Mr. Lebegott had selected 
a quartet that could not be excelled in 
this section of the country. I wish that 
space permitted the individual compli- 
ments that these soloists deserved, but, 
as it is, they must be read between the 
lines. —— 
Gamut club opened its series of cho- 
ral concerts for the club members and 
their invited friends, Wednesday night 
of last week, the initial program being 
under the management of Carl Bron- 
son. The chorus was composed of chor- 
isters from the First M. E. Church with 
Mr. Bronson as director. There were 
more than twenty numbers included on 
the program. In addition to the excellent 
work of the choir, in sacred and secular 
selections, there were solos by Dorothy 
Dickerson, Hallie Schwartz, Mrs. W. Hi. 
Bailey, Newell Parker (piano), Jessie 
Patterson, Nell Lockwood McCune, Ed- 
ward Ruenitz, Eunice Belden, Lore Lud- 
wick, and Dorothy Beach. An especially 
interesting feature was a group of solos 
for viola, played by Rudolph Kopp, of 
the symphony orchestra, accompanied by 
the composer, Alexander Karnbach, at 
the piano. The viola is seldom heard as 
a solo instrument, possibly because the 
ordinary players of it use it only as an 
orchestral “filler.” not appreciating it at 
its true value. These beautiful melodies 
by Mr. Karnbach were given by Mr. 
Kopp in the polished style that marked 
his recent playing of the Berlioz “Childe 
Harold” solos at the symphony orchestra 
concerts. It need not be added that such 
an excellent program necessitated the 
Gamut club “S. KR aasren. 


William Shakespeare, the noted Eng- 
lish teacher of singing, who is in Los 
Angeles for a time, recently finished a 
musical service for the Episcopal church 
which has caused enthusiastic comment 
on the part of those who have heard it. 
It is not generally known that Mr. 
Shakespeare was a composer and orches- 
tral director before he entered the vo- 
cal ranks. In his early davs he wrote a 
symphony which was performed in Leip- 
sic, and for years he had the conductor- 
ship of the orchestra of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. In this band was Edward 
Jones, known to the musical world as 
Edward German. The service referred 
to above was composed at Mr. H. D. 
Pasmore’s suggestion during Mr. Shake- 
speare’s recent sojourn in San Fran- 
cisco. He at first made the objection 
that he had done nothing in composition 
for forty years. Pasmore met him with 
“Then it’s time to take 1f up again,” and 
Dr. Wier Mitchell’s success was cited. 
The work shows the vital energy of the 
composer’s mentality, a characteristic 
that shines throughout, not aiming at 
originality, but perhaps for that very 
reason achieving it. especially in the har- 
monic structure. The service is beauti- 
ful, simple, but by no means easy, melo- 
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dious without losing religious character. 
and majestic in parts of the “Creed” and 
“Gloria.” Melodic and harmonic beauty 
are its chief characteristic. with iust 
enough of the contrapuntal to show that 
the composer has held his scholarly 
tendencies in great restraint. 


Brahms quintet closed its season with 
an unusually interesting program at 
Blanchard hall last Saturday night, the 
same having been given the preceding 
afternoon. While the Cesar Franck quin- 
tet in F minor was the heaviest number 
on the preerame tcpeated irom .a cor- 
cert two years ago, fully as much inter- 
est was aroused by the announcement 
of several selections by local writers. 
It is only by the presentation of works 
of local authors that one day a great 
composer may be brought to public at- 
tention. And even if the local works 
were entirely commonplace, if it were to 
result in the discovery of a genius, the 
sacrifice would be justifiable. It is safe 
to say the present works rose above the 
commonplace; they were a trio by Mor- 
ton F. Mason; two movements of a 
string quartet by Harold Webster: a 
fugue for strings, by Frederick Bruesch- 
weiler, and a quintet arrangement by 
Homer Grunn. 


Mr. Mason’s trio for violin, cello and 
niano, (Messrs. Seidel, Simonsen and 
Grunn) was in this writer’s happiest 
vein, melodic, clear of form with none 
of the French striving after sensational 
effects through dissonance. Mr. Web- 
ster’s quartet evidently was not in strict 
sonata form and _ possibly might be 
ranked rather as a suite. It was written 
nine years ago. It tends more to the 
modern than Mason’s work, but is not 
lacking in melody. In fact, it is rather 
wierd in style but shows that its com- 
poser has not yet been placed at his true 
value as a musician. When we come to 
Mr. Brueschweiler’s fugue for strings. 
we find a more experienced composer, 
using the fugal rules with a master’s 
hand, and from the limitations of fugue 
producing mus‘c that appeals because of 
its melodic qualities as well as from its 
scholarly style A number of Mr 
Brueschweiler’s compositions have been 
given in Los Angeles, but nothing that 
more truly bespeaks his musicianship 
than this work. Homer Grunn’s two 
movements from his “A Desert Suite” 
were new in this form, though the com- 
poser has played them several times in 
the original ptano version. In quintet 
form there is added warmth of color, 
and consequent increases of interest, and 
the quintet may well add the suite to its 
permanent renertoire. Mrs. Ralph Wylie 
was the vocal soloist, offering songs of 
Flegier and Grunn, with ample voice 
and interesting interpretation. The en- 
tire program was entertaining. 


At the ball room of the Little Theater, 
last Tuesday afternoon, three talented 
young women gave a musical program of 
more than ordinary interest. They were 
Isabel Morse, violinist, Esther Sharp, 
soprano, and May Le Grand, pianist. 
The selections offered were of the best 
class of music and represented especial- 
ly the modern school of writers, al- 
though the old classic group was not 
neglected. The numbers were invaria- 
bly presented with a finish which argued 
careful instruction and natural talent. 
The program was heard by a select au- 
dience. -————. 

There was a fine list of artists on the 
program of the concert given May 7, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
the direction of Otto H. Kahn. chair- 
man of the board of directors of that in- 
stitution. The entire proceeds will he 
devoted to the benefit of the children of 
the late Enrique Granados, whose tragic 
death and that of Mme. Granados in 
the attack upon the Sussex is fresh in the 
minds of the public. The artists who 
volunteered to appear were fulia Culp, 
Tgnace Paderewski. John McCormack, 
Fritz Kreisler and Pablo Casals. 


Leo, Jan and Mischel Chern‘avsky, the 
young violinist. pianist and cellist who 
constitute the famous Cherniavsky trio. 
which has had a notablv successful world 
tour, are to be heard in Los Angeles 
in one concert, May 30, under L. E. Be- 
hymer’s management, at Trinity Audi- 
torium. 
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Historical Wills No 4 


Andrew J. ackson 


To a nephew Andrew Jackson bequeathed the 
sword presented to him by the citizens of 
Philadelphia, with an injunction to “‘remem- 


ber the motto —draw me not without occasion 


nor sheath me without hanar!’’ 


overcome by using the services of our Trust Department in the matter of 


The uncertainties involved in the employment of individual trustees are 


making a will and properly distributing your property after your death. 


Correspondence and consultation invited. 


EOS ANGELES TRUST > 
\AND SAWINGS BAMK 


SIXTH and SPRING STS. 


| 
| 


Cumnock School 


of K:xpression 
ANNOUNCES A 
Summer Session 


ROM July 3 to August 
K 11. Many interesting 


courses, in Story Tell- 
Public Speaking, Dra- 
matics, Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Writing of Short 
Stories and Plays, Costume 
Designing, Aesthetic 
ing, Interior Decoration. 
Abundant opportunity for 
healthful outdoor recreation. 
Terms on request. 


ing, 


Danc- 


1534 South Figueroa Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


KARL BRONSON 
THACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


April 24, 1916. 
Non-Coal 016745 


Notice is hereby given that Chauncey 
E. Hubbell, of El Venado P. O., via Santa 
Monica, Calif., who, on October 28, 1912, 
made homestead entry, No. 016745, for N% 
SwW%, SEY SW%, SW% SEY, Section 20, 
Township 15, Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 
Sth day of June, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Earl 
Robbins, Carl Ostrom, David B. Parten, 
J. W. F. Diss, all of El Venado, Calif. 

JOHN W. ROCHE. Register. 

No withdrawals. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
May 9, 1916. 

Non-Coal 


Notice is hereby given that William 
Rogers, whose post-office address is clo 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, Calif., 
did, on_ the 14th day of April, 1916, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 028745, to purchase the NEY 
SE%, Section 2, Township 1 S., Range 18 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatorv, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100, the stone estimated at 
$50 and the land $50: that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
2ath day of July, 1916, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
fest at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
JOHND. ROCHE, 
Register. 


028745 


No withdrawals. 


Branches : 
Second and Spring Streets 


Pico Street and Grand Avenue 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTGR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete. 

213 W- FOURTH s& 
A 4836 Ios Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Tel. Cal. 


Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifcus for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


co 


OaABEL 


WAQON) MABEL WATSON 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
| OF CHILDREN 


Sittings by Appointment 


“STUDIO- 
| 249 E. Colorado St. Paseneue 


249+-€aST 
COLORADO 
PASADENA 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 

_ Colleges East ang West 
Special Courses in Musie, Art, Business 
and Househvld@ Eeonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 


Harvard School cMiitary) 


The Coast School for Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


Wilshire School for G rls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 


New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 


SUMMER SESSION 
CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


July 3-August 11, offers many interest- 
ing courses by competent instructors, 
in Story Telling, Literary Interpreta- 
tion, Pantomime, Playwriting, Short 
Story Writing, Aesthetic Dancing, Ball- 
room Dancing, Public Speaking, Cos- 
tume Designing, Interior Decoration. 
1500 South Figueroa Street 


a ee 
NOTICE OF HEARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATE OF WILL 


No. 32237 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of James D. 
Stanton, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the petition 
of Lewis C. Carlisle for the Probate of 
Will of James D. Stanton, Deceased, and 
for the issuance of Letters of administra- 
tion with the will annexed thereon to 
Lewis C. Carlisle will be heard at 10 
o'clock a. m., on the 16th day of May, 1916, 
at the Court Room of Department ? of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
California, 

Dated April 25, 1916, 

H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 
By H. H. Doyle, Deputy Clerk. 
John Beardsley, Attorney for Petitioner. 
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By Robert O. Foote 


TNDISCIPLINED to the end remains 


“The Unchastened Woman” and 
therein, probably, ltes the encouraging 
reason for the enormous success achieved 
by this Los Angeles made play which, 
after a run of all winter in New York, 
returned to the Mason Opera House for 
this week. For once we have been spared 
that agonizing five minutes of most last 
acts, when the feminine leopard changes 
her spots and the playwright and man- 
ager toss consistency to the winds in 
order that they may pay their momen- 
tary tribute to “goodness.” “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” the Mrs. Knolys 
upon whom Emily Stevens has founded 
what promises to become a great repu- 
tation, is a skater upon the thin ice of 
passion, a gambler in human hearts who 
plays for the joy of the game, not for 
the possible winnings, since she is an 
almost sexless creature, chaste in body 
but with an abnormal desire for senti- 
mental flirtation, as brilliant as a blue 
white diamond and never giving off a 
warmer gleam. Miss Stevens makes her 
extremely real, a cat who cannot hold 
our sympathy but who commands our 
attention to the conclusion of the un- 
successful attemnt made her husband 
and other persons she has offended, to 
chasten her vampirish antics. The lat- 
est victim of her strictly mora! wiles is 
a weak young architect, none too hap- 
pily portrayed by Hassard Short. Life 
in a model tenement, even with as sweet- 
ly sensible a wife as is presented by 
Emelie Polini, has few charms for this 
young architect, who thinks his career 
is being built up for him by the in- 
fluential Mrs. Knolys. To him there 
comes an awakening more startling than 
that of the resourceful “Unchastened 
Woman,” who is forced to accord a par- 
tial victory to her much vexed husband, 
long in desire of his liberty but denied 
it because of his wife’s adroitness in 
skirting the line of actual legal offense 
against the marriage relation. That he 
was, perhaps, still fascinated by his 
clever wife is the idea that pleasing ac- 
tor, H. Reeves-Smith, conveys to us, 
since, having her finally in his power, 
he lets her escape by making amends 
to his former mistress, amends which 
she succeeds in rendering worthless by 
a few meaning words when he has gone 
to call a carriage for her. Javing re- 
stored the foolish architect to the lat- 
ter’s rather dispassionate life partner, 
Knolys apparently, is content to follow 
on and see what new escapade his own 
wife has in store. The play brings back 
to us that former Los Angeles favorite, 
talented Louis Bennison, a member of 
the old Burbank company which origi- 
nally produced “The Unchastened Wom- 
an. His performance as the anarchist 
who believes more in marriage than do 
the conventional persons he desnises, has 
become more finished and delightful. As 
Mrs. Murtha, an aged [rish charwoman, 
Jennie Lamont gives a satisfactory per- 
formance but it is rather to be regretted 
that in his otherwise unique play Dr. 
Louis K. Anspacher has adopted the 
threadbare expedient of introducing a 
servant for a comedy element. Isabel 
Richards and Ruth Rose, in minor parts, 
add to the excellence of the cast. 





Colorful Dancing Act at Orpheum 

When Whistler was called “The great- 
est painter the world has known since 
Velasquez,’ the modest Jimmy inquired 
“Why drag in Velasquez?” Eastern 
critics, in the summaries of the season 
which they. delight to make, seem in- 
clined to accredit Ruth St. Denis and 
her dancers with presenting the most at- 
tractive act of the vear on the vaudeville 
stage, excepting only Gertrude Hoff- 
man’s “Sumurun.” Los Angeles, after 
seeing both these offerings ‘within a 
month, may well ask, “Why drag in 
‘Sumurun?” That such an artistic com- 
bination of color and motion as Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and their company of 
attractive girls bring to the Ornheum 
this week, was created and developed 
in this city should be a source of pride 
to every local lover of the beautiful. In 
its essentials the act consists of a num- 
ber of the dances with which the same 
company started from Los Angeles on 
its tour last autumn but there has been 
imparted to them a smoothness. the lack 
of which was not noticeable then, but 
now so exquisitely polished as to elicit 
wonderment at their perfection. It is a 


Personally, I found 


diversified program. 
the greatest pleasure in “Ancient Egypt,” 


which is called “a ballet of the tam- 
boura,” and in which Miss St. Denis, Mr. 
Shawn and six graceful girls appear. It 
has all the fascination with which imag- 
ination invests that early period. Miss 
St. Denis opens her program with “The 
Spirit of the Sea,’ an interpretation in 
terms of the human figure of the rest- 
less rhythm of the ocean. Three of the 
young women who under her instruction 
have developed into protessional danc- 
ers of first rank, are introduced in in- 
dividual numbers—- Margaret Loomis, 
with Ted Shawn, in a stately valse di- 
rectoire, Florence Andrews in an odd 
“dog dance” and fairylike Ada Forman 
in a lively “dance vogue” to which she 
imparts an elfin touch of roguish co- 
quetry. These girls, with three others, 
also assist Mr. Shawn in a series of 
“Rhythms of Nature.” There is another 
act on the Orpheum bill this week which 
is a pleasing combination of dance and 
costume, but of a totally different char- 
acter. It is given by Miss Done Fong 
Gue and Harry Haw, two “Children of 
Confucius, wlio aiter =a amtouch or 
“Winky, Blinky Chinatown,’ do Amer- 
ican dances with all the wild abandon of 
that section of San Francisco from 
which they might hail, judging from 
their performance, and who conclude 
their number with a cake-walk of more 
“pep and ginger” than ts usually impart- 
ed even by darkies. They deserve a 
much better place than the opening of 
the bill. Harriet Marlotte and her clev- 
er company convey the information, 
throuch a skeétch, that a “lollard” iswa 
man who forgets, after marriage, the 
artifices which won his wife. Henri 
DeVries gives a remarkable presentation 
of seven widely different characters in a 
dramatic little sketch called “A Case of 
Arson.” Miss Robbie Gordone poses 
in a number of living reproductions of 
famous paintings. Constance Balfour, a 
well-known local soprano, delighted with 
several songs and Andy Rice added a 
certain brand of alwavs popular wheezes 
to a bill the only disappointing feature 
of which was Dan P. Casey, a handsome 
man with a fairly recent line of jokes 
but a lamentable inability to “get them 
over.” 





Mestayer Pleases in Comedy 


There have been few reviews written 
of “Brewster’s Millions” that did not 
begin with the philosophical observation 
that it is becattse we have all experi- 
enced happy dreams of squandering 
money that we so enjoy this dramatized 
version of McCutcheon’s improbable 
story. Having opened this one in the 
orthodox manner, it but remains to em- 
phasize that spending stage money in 
the enlivening company of Harry Mes- 
tayer, who is the Brewster in the pro- 
duction at the Burbank this week, is es- 
pecially delightful, both for the familiar 
joy of living for a few hours in an un- 
real atmosphere where riches are a bur- 
den and for the pleasure of seeing this 
versatile young man demonstrate anew 
his remarkable ability in comedy work. 
Mestayer, since the opening of the pres- 
ent season at the Burbank, has been a 
constant source of surprise at the won- 
derful development of his art. Mar- 
jorie Davis, the recently much heralded 
shop-girl recruit for the Burbank forces, 
has but a bit this week, so well handled 
as to reawaken desire that she may soon 
be tested in a really difficult role. The 
large cast of “Brewster’s Millions” has 
been well selected. 





“Canary Cottage” at Mason 


What is probably the most important 
theatrical event of the year in Los An- 
geles will be the opening performance 
of the new Oliver Morosco comedy with 
music, “Canary Cottage,” which will be 
presented Sunday evening at the Mason 
Opera House with the biggest agerega- 
tion of stars ever assembled on the Pa- 
cific Coast. “Canary Cottage” has been 
in rehearsal here for several weeks. It 
is by the authors of “So Long Letty,” 
Oliver Morosco and Elmer Harris hav- 
ing written the book and Ear] Carroll, 
the lyrics and music of the twenty song 
numbers. Trixie Friganza, known and 
loved wherever laughs are sought, will 
play the role of a wonderful cook. 
Charles Ruggles will make his first ap- 
pearance in Los Angeles since becoming 
the star of “Rolling Stones’ in New 
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BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 29 
CALIFORNI. 


Stee GRAND OPERA 


Featuring 
The World Famous Tenor 


Constantino 


Repertoire 


Thursday—LA GIOCONDA 
Friday—IL TROVATORE 
Sat. Mat—LA GIOCONDA 
EUCIA 


The Metropolitan Prima Donna 


DePasquali 


Monday—LA GIOCONDA 
Tuesday—-LUCIA 
Wed. Mat.—IL TROVATORE 


Wed.—BARBER OF SEVILLE Saturday— 






Prices 
Regular—50c-75c-$1.00-$1.50-$2.00-$2.50 
Popular—25c-50c-75¢-$1.00-$1.50 
All Star Nights—Boxes and Loges $3.00 
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BROADWAY 


MASON OPERA HOUSE BET. 1ST and 2ND 
BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, MAY 2ist, Oliver Morosco Presents 


“CANARY COTTAGE” 


A comedy with music with a typical Morosco all-star cast, including Trixie 
Friganza, Charles Ruggles, Herbert Corthell, Laurence Wheat, Eunice Burn- 
ham, Eddie Cantor, Louise Orth, Grace Ellsworth, Morin Sisters, Edwards 
Bros. A London and Paris Fashion Chorus. 


Morosco’s Special Los Angeles Prices—25c to $1.00. 











Broadway Main 7005 
Near 9th F1133 


MAJESTIC THEATER 


Afternoons at 2:lo: 


Nights at 8:15. 


H. Ince’s Enormously Popular Cinema-Spectacle 


CIVILIZATION 


Nights, 75c, 50c and 25c. 


Thos, 


Prices: Matinees, 50c and 25c. 





Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


MOROSCO THEATRE 
NOW PLAYING 


“Tiale BRAT” 


By Maude Fulton 
With MAUDE FULTON and the Morosco Co. 


Prices—Nights, 10c to 75c; Bargain Matinee Sat. and Sun. 10c to 50c 











BURBANK THEATRE Main Near 6th—Main 1270—F 1270 
Today and Sunday, 2:15 and 8:15, “BREWSTER’S MILLIONS” 
One Week Only Beginning Monday Night, May 22nd 


The Burbank Stock “GIRILS” 


Company in 
3 Acts of wholesome comedy written in the wonderfully clever style that made the Jate Clyde Fitch famous 
3 Girls and a Man and Some More Girls 


Usual Burbank Popular Prices—10c-20c-30c-50c 
Bargain Matinees—Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, 10c-25c Only 


By Clyde Fitch 











THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75¢c. Boxes §$1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





STELLA MAYHEW & BILLIE TAYLOR, Songs and Chatter; LYDIA BARRY, 
Comedienne; DIAMOND & GRANT, Current Dances; DONOVAN & LEBER, “Doing 
Well, Thank You;’ ANDY RICE, “My First Anniversary;” HUGHSTON & WAL- 
LACH, “Forty Winks;”’ HENRI DE VRIES, “A Case of Arson;”’ MLLE. LUXANNE 
& CO., Lyric Dancers. Orpheum Travel Views—Orchestra Concerts—Pathe Semi- 
Weekly News Views. 








Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


SUPERBA THEATRE 
All Next Week 


“ALIEN SOULS” 


Featuring the Noted Japanese Players 
SESSUE HAYAKAWA and TSUDA AOKI] 











Miuller’s Theatire 842 So. Main St. Fox Photoplays 
One .Week, Starting Monday May 22nd. The Great Popular Favorite 


WILLIAM FARNUM in “‘Battle of Hearts’? 


A Real “Punch” Play Full of Big Climaxes and Heart Interest. As Martin Cane, 
Farnum Appears to the Best Advantage of His Entire Screen Career. 
Added Attractions: “Mutt and Jeff in the Hospital’ and Hearst Vitagraph News. 
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York. He will be seen as a gay young 
Lothario. There will also be mafy 
other notables in the cast, including Her- 
bert Corthell, round and jovial and for- 
mer star of “A Pair of Sixes;” Laurence 
Wheat, possibly the best known tenor in 
comic opera; Eunice Burnham, first seen 
here with Charlotte Greenwood in vaude- 
ville several years ago; Eddie Cantor, 
vaudeville star; Louise Orth, often called 
the most beautiful blonde on the Ameri- 
can stage, who will sing the role of the 
Canary; Grace Ellsworth, popular com- 
edienne, the Morin Sisters, eccentric 
dancers, and the Edwards Brothers, ac- 
robats. There will also be a wonderful 
chorus of California beauties. The open- 
ing of “Canary Cottage” will be the first 
Sunday night performance given at the 
Mason for many years. 


“The Brat” Continues Run 


After breaking every record for at- 
tendance at the Morosco Theater for 
the last five weeks, “The Brat,” Maude 
Fulton’s wonderful comedy of youth, 
will open its sixth week with the Sun- 
day matinee. The fame of “The Brat” 
has spread from coast to coast and the 
entire country is asking for it. It has 
passed its fiftieth performance and has 
apparently headed for a century run. 
Maude Fulton, the author, who also 
plays the leading role, has improved 
wonderfully upon her play until it is 
now in perfect running order and has 
established itself as Morosco’s greatest 
Los Angeles success since “Peg o’ My 
Heart.” In the cast with Miss Fulton 
appear Edmund Lowe, who is superb in 
the role of Steve, Wyndham Standing, 
James Corrigan, A. Burt Wesner, Cora- 
belle Bonnie, Grace Travers, Lillian El- 
liott and others of the popu:ar Morosco 
company. 


Favorites To Be at Orpheum 


Stella Mayhew and Billie Taylor are 
back in vaudeville, and billed at the Or- 
pheum, opening an engagement of one 
week only, next Monday afternoon. It 
has been a long time since Stella and 
Billy visited Los Angeles but it will be 
“welcome home” for them after an ex- 
cursion into vaudeville. Stella is the 
cheeriest of comediennes and Billie will 
play and patter about just as usual. Clar- 
ence Drown was the original discoverer 
of Stella and she shows her gratitude by 
giving the best that is in her when she 
plays at his Orpheum here. There will 
come, also, that other unctuous comedi- 
enne, Lydia Barry, daughter of a fong 
line of Barrys of the vaudeville stage. 
Lydia has pep, personality and pulchrt 
tude, likewise new songs and gowns. 
There are billed for next week two mod- 
ern youngsters, Col. Mare Diamond and 
Mme. Grant, said to be 80 and 70 years 
old, respectively, but who do all the mod- 
ern dance steps. Another contributor ta 
joy will be James B. Donovan, a veteran 
of the old variety days, with Marie Lee, 
a pretty miss who aids him in “Doing 
Well, Thank You.” Wilbert Embs and 
Helen Alton will make music and from 
this week there will remain Henri De- 
Vries in “A Case of Arson,” and Andy 
Rice and the playlet “Forty Winks” will 
he brought back for another week. A 
ea later Fritzi Scheff will head the 
igh 


“Girls” Next Week at Burbank 


Today and Sunday the last perform- 
ances of the rollicking fun show “Brews- 
ter’s Millions” will be given at the Bur- 
bank. with matinees each dav. Begin- 
ning Monday evening and playing for 
one week only, Oliver Morosco will pre- 
sent the Burbank Stock Company in 
Clvde Fitch’s clever three act comedy, 
“Girls,’ which concerns the adventures 
of three lovely young women, of entire- 
ly distinct types. Winifred Bryson will 
have the difficult role of Pamela Gordon, 
the masculine type. Nanon Welch will 
be seen as Violet Lansdowne, the in- 
genue and Claribel Burnham as the prac- 
fical girl. Harry Mestayer will be the 
impudent man who intrudes upon the 
lives of these three. Other important 
parts will be taken by Frank Darien, 
Nan Carter. John Burton. Warner Bax- 
ter. Ralph Bell, Bessie Tannehill, Her- 
bert Farjeon, Fred J. Butler and others. 
Tt has often been said that no playwright 
ever showed such intimate understanding 
of the foibles of women as Clyde Fitch 
and “Girls” is considered one of the 
hest comedies ever written in this coun- 
thy. 


Opera To Open Soon 

Mondav, May 29, the California Grand 
Opera Company, directed by Signor 
Florencio Constantino, will open its first 
season of three weeks, at Clune’s Audi- 
torium. The opera season, which it is 
promised shall be the first of a perma- 
nent comnany, is entirely a California 
project. Signor Constantino is to bring 
here several of the world’s finest voices. 


LOS 


including Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
prima donna soprano of the Metropols- 
tan Opera Company; Jose Madrones, 
world-famous basso of the Boston Opera 
Company; Mme. Virginie, dramatic so- 
prano who was the sensation of the 
winter season at the Royal Opera of 
Madrid; Blanche Hamilton fox, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan and Boston 
opera companies; G. Gaudenzi, lyric 
tenor of the Boston opera and Chicago 
opera, and Katherine Lynnbrook, who 
appeared in last year’s grand opera sea- 
son. Chevalier Fulgenzio Guerrieri, the 
conductor, is preparing the large cast, 
orchestra and chorus for the opening 
performance Monday, May 29, when “La 
Gioconda’ will be given, with Constan- 
tino, Mme. Virginie, in the name part, 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, Giana Bradli, G. 
Giovacchne. and the admirable basso, 
Picchi, in the cast. The repertoire for 
the first week also includes “Lucia,” 
“Barber of Seville,” and “Il Trovatore.” 
Each will be given twice and on Sunday 
afternoon, May 28, “Barber of Seville” 
will be presented before an audience of 
Los Angeles school children. No admis- 
sion will be charged for this perform- 
ance. Tuesday evening “Lucia” will be 
presented with  Bernicede Pasquali, 
Gaudenzi, Felipe Bennyan, Bradli and 
Picchi, The “Barber of Seville’ is 
scheduled for the Wednesday matinee, 
and “I! Trovatore” for Wednesday night. 
In “Il Trovatore” the great Russian ten- 
or, Zinovieff, will make his first appear- 
ance in the United States. The Leonore 
will be Katherine Lynnbrook. Thurs- 
day night will see a repetition of La 
Gioconda. Friday night the “Barber of 
Seville” is again scheduled. Saturday 
matinee will be “Il Trovatore” and Sat- 
urday night “Lucia.” The second week 
wil introduce to Los Angeles and the 
Pacific coast Boito’s wonderful opera, 
“Mefistofele.” There will be no personal 


SUPPER CLUB MEETING IN 


gan for any of the patrons promoting 
the opera as Signor Constantino is 
backed by influential men and women of 
Los Angeles and all surplus after the 
artists’ salaries are paid will become a 
fund to guarantee the 1917 California 
Grand Opera Company’s season. 


Offerings on the Screen 


Valentine Grant is presented at the 
Superba this week as a new star in the 
film firmament. She is an actress who 
won considerable success on the stage, 
before appearing before the camera, and 
her first screen role, that of Nora O’Brien 
irom Ireland, indicates that she is a 
voung woman likely to become widely 
popular. She appears in “The Innocent 
Lie,” which is a play of mistaken iden- 
tity given a new twist. Perhaps, the 
best part of the film consists of the pret- 
ty scenes which show the girl’s early life 
in her native land. Incidentally, the 
photoplay has what many directors con- 
sider absolutely essential to a good film, 
a thrilling fist fight. 

Well filled houses at the Palace this 
week testify that the Triangle program 
of pictures, which has not been shown 
in Los Angeles since the Majestic put 
on the Ince “Civilization” spectacle, was 
well liked and has been missed. It was 
quite like “home coming week” in sev- 
eral particulars at the Palace. The stars 
of the big feature of the program, “Not 
My Sister.” are two former local stock 
favorites, William Desmond and Bessie 
Barriscale. The picture itself is suffi- 
ciently melodramatic to grasp and hold 
attention. 

It seems a little peculiar that the dra- 
matization of the life of the man who re- 
deemed the stage from its ill-repute 
should be a play which is by its nature 
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Righth and Broadway 
Under New Management 


Again 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


in “THE FLOORWALKER” Second Week of Laughs 
Also Rhea Mitchell in “THE OVERCOAT” 


10, 20 & 30c¢ 


Shows Begin 


WOODLEY THEATER 41, 19:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 


ONE WEEK BEGINNING 


MONDAY 


GERALDINE FARRAR im 
“MARIA ROSA” 


PALACE|Mae Marsh and Robert Harron 


7th bet. Hill 
and Broadway 


Triangle features 


0c 125 


so particularly adapted to production by 
means of an art of which the person it 
concerns had, doubtless, never dreamed. 
“David Garrick,” which is the attraction 
at Woodley’s this week, is strictly a 
costume play and considered as such 1s, 
in its picture version, a remarkable pro- 
duction. That Farnum would make a 
fne Garrick his admirers were convinced 
before they saw him. To the classic part 
he brings a presence which fits it most 
admirably. Scenically the photoplay is 
particularly graphic. 

Dorothy Bernard, from the time she 
was just “Dot” to her local admirers, 
during her stock career here, has always 


ICE PALACE, HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


been a great Los Angeles favorite and 
consequently considerable interest has 
been manifested in “Sins of Men” in 
which she has been seen, with Stuart 
Holmes, at Miller’s Theater. The story 
finds its basis in the creed of selfishness. 
It ts hardly as satisfactory as the ma- 
jority of the Fox pictures. 


Sixth Week for “Civilization” 


Predictions made at its first showing 
thateeeivilization,’ theabiz Lhomas FH. 
Ince cinema spectacle now running at 
the Majestic, would eclipse the popu- 
larity record of any other motion picture 
as yet produced, seem strengthened by 
the announcement of a sixth week, to be- 
gin Monday. With the addition of 2500 
feet of addition film, showing the sink- 
ing of an ocean liner by a submarine and 
the great peace crusade of the “mothers 
of men” interest in “Civilization” has 
been»measurably heightened and the ad- 
monition of the Majestic management 
‘Sf you want good seats get them early” 
is well worth heeding. There is no more 
thrilling moment in the great spectacle 
than the secret meeting of the mothers 
and it is given greater force because it 
may become an actuality if the advo- 
cates of such measures have their way 
regarding war. 


Chaplin Films at the Garrick 

W. Teal Smith, who has iust assumed 
the management of the New Garrick 
Theater, has instituted a new policy at 
that house which promises to make it 
one of the most popular amusement 
places in the city. Hereafter the Gar- 
rick will make a feature of the new 
Mutual-Charlie Chaplin films, putting on 
a new one whenever interest seems to 
lag in that which is being shown. For 
next week there will be repeated the 
same picture which has been filling the 


in the D. W. Griffith Masterpiece 
“A Child of the Paris Streets” 


Keystone Comedy “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH” 
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(ecg haa TEA will 
? be served henceforth 
in the Ball Room. 


By special arrangement with 
the “Supper Club” the Ex- 
hibition Skaters from ‘‘Cas- 
tles in the Air’ New York, 


will appear daily from 4 to 
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BRITISH EMPIRE DAY 
CELEBRATION 


Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wednesday, 24th May, 1916, 8:00 P. M. 
Under the Auspices of the Allies Aid 
Association and Kindred Societies 
in Southern California 


Profits dedicated to St. Dunstan's 
Hostel, London, for the training of Sol- 
diers and Sailors Blinded in the War. 


VENICE OF AMERICA BAND 
MAKING OF THE UNION JACK 
IMPERIAL TABLEAUX 
SCOTTISH PIPES AND DRUMS 
WELSH MALE CHORUS 


Empire Greetings including special 
messages from Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, A. Bonar Law, Admiral Jellicoe, 
General Robertson, Lord Derby, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Robert Bor- 
den, Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand; Mr. Pearce, Acting Prime 
Minister of Australia; Lord Buxton, 
Governor-General of South Africa; Sir 
Reginald Wingate, Governor-General 
of the Sudan; Sir Gilbert Parker, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


HONOLG EET ti 


JAPAN ~SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSON, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. SPRING & FOURTH STS. 


house to capacity this week, the first of 
Chaplin’s new Mutual pictures, “The 
Floorwalker,’ which has demonstrated 
that Charlie still has a bag of new tricks 
upon which to draw for laughs. An 
added feature will be Rhea Mitchell in 
“The Overcoat.” The Garrick, under its 
new management, should become the 
center of film fun in Los Angeles. 


Griffith Play for Palace 


On the new Triangle bill at the Pal- 
ace Theater next week there will be 
shown a D. W. Griffith drama, “A Child 
of the Paris Streets,” with Mae Marsh, 
Robert Harron and Tully Marshall in 
the leading roles. The plot turns on the 
subject of maternal love—the mother 
concerned is queen of the Paris Apaches 
but she is none the less a mother and 


(Continued on page thirteen) 





NE of the most delightful of the 


| week’s affairs was the luncheon giv- 
en Tuesday by Mrs. Willitts J. Hole at 
her home on Sixth street. The guest 
of honor was Mrs. Harmon David Ryus, 
formerly of Los Angeles, but now liv- 
m@ im San Francisco. The large table 
was decorated with pink Canterbury 
bells and maidenhair fern, a bronz bas- 
ket of the blossoms forming the center- 
piece. Places were arranged for Mrs. 
Ryus, Mrs. William Irving Hollings- 
worth, Mrs. John Newton Russell, Jr., 
Mrs. Richard V. Day, Mrs. Erasmus 
Wilson, Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Seeley Mudd, Mrs. O. M. Souden, Mrs. 
James Burns, Mrs. Frank Walsh, Mrs. 
J. H. Miles, Mrs. Nicholas Rice, Mrs. 
William Rhodes Hervey, Mrs. Samuel 
K. Rindge, Mrs. Charles Lippincott, 
Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett, Mrs. James 
Burns, Mrs. Robert P. McJohnston, Mrs. 
W. W. Orpet and the hostess. Thursday 
Mrs. R. B. Williamson and her sister, 
Mrs. H. K. Williamson of Park View 
avenue, entertained in compliment to 
Mrs. Ryus, about thirty friends being 
invited in for the attractively appointed 
luncheon. 


Miss Nina Jones, who came down from 
Santa Barbara to attend the benefit gar- 
Gene party at the home of Mrs. John 
Percival Jones last week, has been most 
delightfully feted by her many friends 
here. She was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor at the Bene- 
dicts’ Ball Tuesday evening. Monday 
evening she was the honoree at a the- 
ater party given at the Mason Opera 
House by Dr. and Mrs. Rea Smith, the 
guests later joining the Supper Club’s 
brilliant assemblage in the Ice Palace at 
the Alexandria. Besides Miss Jones, Dr. 
and Mrs. Smith had as their guests Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Colonel and 
Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Flint, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert I. Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. Guy 
Cochran, Mr. Gurney Newlin and Mr. J. 
W. Wilkinson. Miss Jones who was the 
house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
during the earlier part of her visit in Los 
Angeles, became the guest Wednesday of 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell. 


So great has been the interest in the 
recently formed Supper Club that the 
new organization has practically reached 
its limit in membership. The Ice Palace 
at the Alexandria, which has been given 
over to the use of the club members in 
the evenings is the scene of many de- 
lightful entertainments by the society 
folk. This last week has been marked 
by many brilliant parties in the artistic 
Ice Palace. Among those entertaining 
Monday evening were Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Sargent, Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, Dr. 
and Mrs. Rea Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
A. Wann. Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Kuster, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Johnston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clem Creveling, Mrs. Lelia Wishon, 
Mr. C. C. Desmond, Miss Ruth St. Denis, 
Mr. Charles H. Hastings, Mr. W. C. 
Marble and others. Wednesday’s hosts 
included Mr. Fred A. Walton and Mr. 
Herman Janss. In the afternoons the 
Ice Palace, which has been converted 
into a tea room, is a popular rendezvous 
for the society matrons and maids. Mrs. 
Secundo Guasti was hostess Wednesday 
at a tea given for ten, while Miss Lucre- 
tia Del Valle the same afternoon enter- 
tained a group of four. Thursday Mrs. 
Fred H. Hines was hostess at an enjoy- 
able affair for a dozen or more friends 
inthe tea room. 


Mrs. Hancock Banning left Wednes- 
day for the east, where she will visit 
her son, Mr. Hancock Banning, Jr., at 
Cornell University, and also enjoy a 
visit in New York City. Early in June 
Mrs. Banning will be joined by Mrs. Jos- 
eph F. Sartori. The two plan an ab- 
sence of about two months. 


Lieutenant Paul M. Bates, U. S. N., 
has been transferred from the U. S. S. 
Cheyenne to the Milwaukee, stationed 
at San Diego, and Mrs. Bates, who has 
been a guest at the Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach, has moved to Hotel Coronado. 
Last Saturday evening they entertained, 
guests being Lieutenant W. D. Howe, 
commander of the Cheyenne; Mrs. Howe 
Ate Lieutenant and Mrs. W. C. Cal- 
oun. 


_ In honor of her prospective daughter- 
in-law, Miss Anita Thomas, the attrac- 
tive young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


LOS ANGELES 


Frank Thomas, Mrs. William C. Morris 
entertained Wednesday with a bridge tea 
at the Palms on West Adams street. 
Miss Thomas’ betrothal to Mr. Wells 
Morris was announced several weeks 
ago, but as yet no date for the wedding 
has been set. Mr. Morris, with his par- 
ents, is practically a newcomer to Los 
Angeles, having formerly been a resi- 
dent of St. Louis, Missouri. He is a 
Princeton graduate and has been con- 
nected with a local banking house since 
coming to this city. 


Of notable interest is the announce- 
ment made by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Kinsey Bradley of Chicago, formerly of 
Pasadena, of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Esther Waldron Bradley 
to Mr. William Sullivan Witmer of this 
city. Miss Bradley has many friends in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena to whom 
news of her engagement is of special 
moment, while Mr. Witmer, a member of 
one of the city’s most prominent fami- 
hes, is well known in business and club 
circles. No date has been set for the 
wedding, but the event will take place 
this fall. 


Of interest among the weddings of 
June will be that of two charming sis- 
ters, Miss Kathleen Tyrrell and Miss 
Judith Tyrrell, daughters of Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Tyrrell of Pasadena. The 
former will marry Mr. Robert Adams 
Jarrott and Miss Judith will become the 
bride of Dr. Francis Warren Line. The 
young brides-elect have planned to have 
a double ceremony, at which their 
father will officiate. A third sister, Miss 
Emily Tyrrell, will serve as maid of 
honor for both brides. . The double wed- 
ding will take place June 8 at the Chris- 
tian Church, Pasadena. 


Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett of Orchid 
avenue, Hollywood, entertained Wednes- 
day with a Juncheon in honor of her 
mother, Mrs. Robert P. McJohnston, 
who recently returned from an extended 
trip through the east. The tables were 
arranged in the vine-clad arbor on the 
lawn, places being set for thirty guests. 
A siunilar affair was given Thursday bv 
Mrs. Barrett for her mother. 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller of Pasa- 
dena, with their two daughters, Miss 
Phila Miller and Miss Carrita Miller 
have been enjoying a few days’ sojourn 
at Det Monte, where motor trips in and 
about the picturesque resort formed a 
pleasurable diversion. 


In honor of Miss Elizabeth Helm, the 
charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lynn 
Helm of Ellendale Place, Mrs. Woods 
R. Woolwine entertained recently with 
an attractively appointed luncheon. Miss 
Helm’s betrothal to Mr. William Stark 
Rosecrans III. was announced several 
weeks ago, and although there has been 
no date named as yet for the nuptials, 
the event will probably mark society’s 
calendar in the near future. The lunch- 
eon appointments were in bridal motif, 
places being arranged for ten. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Sharpe Cheney 
of 1511 South Figueroa street were host 
and hostess last Sunday at an artistical- 
ly appointed dinner party, the guests of 
honor being Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Adams 
of Hollywood, who recently returned 
from a five months’ sojourn in Florida 
aud the east. White carnations, lilies 
of the valley and ferns were gracefully 
combined in the table decorations and 
places were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Sweetser, 
Mrs. M. O. Head, Mr. Daniel Head and 
the host and hostess, 


Complimenting Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hanna who are visiting here from San 
Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Lucien N. 
Brunswig entertained Sunday with an in- 
formal dinner party. Their guests in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Hanna, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
M. Brunswig, Mrs. Marshall Wellborn 
and Mr. Chartier. 


Many delightful affairs are being 
planned in honor of Miss Charlene Ba- 
ker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Baker of Pasadena, whose engagement 
to Mr. Walter Harrington of that city 
was announced recently. No date has 
been set for the wedding as yet. 


Miss May Corson, formerly a popular 
member of the local smart set, has mo- 
tored down from Tonopah for a short 
visit here with old-time friends. She is 
being entertained by Miss Theo Burnett, 
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¥. GA. Robinson Co. 
Bon lon 


Corsets 


M 


ANY women find it economi- 
cal to secure two pair of 
corsets and wear them al- 


ternately. 


In our showing of Bon Ton Cor- 
sets you will find not only one or 
two, but several distinct models 
adapted to your figure—eliminat- 
ing both time and trouble. Let our 
expert corsetieres give you a fit- 
ting---no obligations to buy! 


$5.00 to $25.00 


Sebenth and Grand 


BORDEN’S 


Thousands of careful mothers 
are raising their babies on’ Eagle 
Brand” Condensed Milk. And 
thousands of efficient home-mak- 
ers use it in cooking—because it 
is a pure, rich, safe milk. 
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Flowers For All 


Occasions 


Bouquets—large or small. 
designs in wreaths. Free delivery 
—quick service. Orders taken for 
and from any point. 


Special 


Broadway Florist 


41414 South Broadway 





TRUNKS 


Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years [| 
Against Damage, 4 
Loss or Fire. 


INDESTRUCTO veces 


| COO WEST METH 


Mrs. M. Cash of the Rubaiyat apart- 


ments and other friends during her fort- 
night's visit. Miss Corson who has 
passed much of her time in New York, 
has lived in the last two years in Nevada, 
with her mother and her brother, Mr. 
Guy Corson, who is interested there in 
mining. 


Judge and Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray have 
moved from their home on Kingsley 
Drive and are now domiciled at Hotel 
Darby on West Adams street, where 
they are receiving their many friends. 


Invitations have been issued for the 
marriage of Mis Ruth Casner Shelton of 
Lyndon street and Fremont avenue, to 
Mr. Howard Walter Wright of Orange 
Grove avenue, Pasadena. The ceremony 


_— 


That Is Not 
A Reason 


Why you should not do your 
banking with HELLMAN. 


Hellman offers you SERVICE 
the hour you need it. 


Regardless as to it being night 
or day. 


Thousands find it is INSUR- 
ANCE against disappointment— 
—they do their banking here. 


The bank that is grow- 
ing by Millions 


SAVINGS — 
w 


-SIXTH aNnD MAIN- 
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“THRO o & 
BRANCHES :< See S28 TUNE 


PURE WATER—HEALTH 


Yes, Indeed! 


‘‘sood health insurance’’ 


IT’S PURE WATER 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 


Willing to Act as Chaperon 
Teacher, going East May thirtieth, will 
act as chaperon or transact business. Best 
social standing and references. Address 
P. O. Box 264, Coronado. 
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will take place June 7 at the First Chiris- 
tian church of this city. Both Muss 
Shelton and her fiance are well known 
in society circles of Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena. Mr. Wright who is one of South- 
ern California’s most enthusiastic yachts- 
men, is owner and skipper of the racing 
yacht  oiWash.” 


Mrs. Herman W. Hellman entertained 
Sunday last at the Casa Blanca in On- 
tario, to which place the party motored 
from Los Angeles. Mrs. Hellman's 
guests included several members of the 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Cole, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Aronson, Mrs. E. A. Stein- 
man and Miss Eleanor Steinman. 


Mrs. Vernon Goodwin entertained last 
Saturday with an informal afternoon tea. 
The affair which was given at the Los 
Angeles Country Club was enjoyed by 
about a dozen friends. 


In compliment to Major and Mrs. 
George Bigelow Pillsbury, who have 
taken a home on West Adams street, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mason entertained 
Sunday with an informal tea, about 
twenty or more friends being invited 1n 
for the occasion. Major Pillsbury is 
here in charge of construction work for 
the United States army. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sayre Macneil, the lat- 
ter formerly Miss Daphne Drake, are 
delightfully located now in their attrac- 
tive new home at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Ardmore. 


Miss Katherine Stearns, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Stearns of St. 
James Park was hostess this week at two 
charmingly arranged Iuncheons, the ai- 
fairs being of a series which she is giv- 
ing this season. At the luncheon Mon- 
day places were arranged for twelve, a 
centerpiece of pink roses and maiden- 
hair ferns being used. Thursday a simi- 
lar affair was presided over by Muss 
Stearns and Monday of next week she 
will entertain with a bridge party as a 
concluding feature of the series of infor- 
mal luncheons and afternoons. 


Miss Ruth Locke, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Edward Locke, has 
chosen Monday, June 12. as the date for 
her marriage ‘to Dr. Ben Thompson. 
Mrs. John William Fletcher White, sis- 
ter of the bride-elect, will be matron of 
honor while the bridesmaids will include 
Miss Jane Thompson, sister of the bride- 
groom, Miss Flora Cronemiller, Miss 
Florence Parmelee, Miss Alberta Hanna, 
Miss Dorothy Fish and Miss Nora Par- 
ker. Dr. Warren Douglas Horner of 
San Franciseo will serve Dr. Dhompeoa 
as best man. A delightful round of pre- 
nuptial affairs are being given in honor 
of Miss Locke and her fiance just now. 


Among the pretty affairs of the week 
was the informal tea at which Mrs. Lewis 
Allen entertained Wednesday. A score 
or more of friends were invited in for 
the occasion, being asked to meet Mrs. 
Ernest Hamilton. who has returned to 
Los Angeles to make her future home. 
Mrs. Hamilton, who will be remembered 
by her many friends here as Miss Bon- 
sall, is the daughter of Mrs. William H. 
Bonsall. 


Mrs. S. M. Goddard of Wilshire Boule- 
vard has asked in about a dozen friends 


for a luncheon and auction bridge party. 


next Tuesday afternoon. Guests include 
the members of a small club of which 
the hostess is a member. 


Mrs. P. G. Cottle of 1501 West Second 
street will be the guest of honor next 
Tuesday at a luncheon to be given by 
Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny at her home 
on Wilshire Boulevard. Mrs. Cottle. 
who is the charming young daughter of 
Mrs. Isaac B. Newton, recently returned 
to Los Angeles to make her permanent 
home. She has been the recipient of 
several welcoming courtesies since her 
return. 


Mrs. George H. Clark of Winfield 
street Mentertained Thursday at an in- 
formal luncheon in honor of Mrs. Steele 
of New York. Places were arranged 
for twelve. 


Delightful among the recent affairs was 
that given Friday evening of last week 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker at their 
home on Alvarado street. The guest 
of honor was Mr. William Shakespeare, 
the well known singing master, who re- 
cently came from London. England. to 
make this city his permanent home. The 
affair was brilliantly appointed. guests 
including more than a hundred society 
folk and many successful artists of the 
city. A program of notable interest was 
a feature of the evening. 


Miss Margaret Honeywell of Berkeley 
arrived in Los Angeles a few days ago 
to pass several weeks with friends and 
relatives. She is visiting at 1217 Arapa- 
hoe street with her aunt, Mrs. Sumner 
J. Quint and her grandmother, Mrs. 
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Announcements—Stationery 





Cc, WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 5£1-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones IF 6485, Main 2783. 


Art 


INE ARTS EXCHANGE, Brack Shops, ex- 
hibit and sale of paintings, bric-a-brac. 











Bathing Suits 


CLINE. CLINE CO. 214.W. Third,St. . For 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs in 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects in stripes, 
checks, etc. Moderately priced consider- 
ing style and quality. 


Birds and Pets 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 8.. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL KINDS. FREE EXHIBIT. 
A €069, Bdwy. 2824. 


i i eee 
BREEDERS’ EXCHANGE, Inc., 331 5 Hill, 
Pets of all varieties. Dog, cat and bird 
remedies. Veterinarian in attendance. 

















China Painting 


MRS. EB. L. HUBBERT—L E. RUPERD, 
Brack Shops. China. water color, tapestry. 





Corsets 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 





NUBONE CORSET SHOP, 222 W. 9th. The 
latest models in front ama back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall’s 
Jersey Silk Underwear. 


EMMA E. GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 
[or health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 











MRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 


Made to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 





BARCLAY Custom Made Corsets. Lingerie 
Shop. Brack Shops, Prom. H. Main 4026. 





Electrical Fixtures 





POR VE-PETTEEeONE CO,, 524 5S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home IF 3037. 





Embroidery and Buttons 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 525 
S, Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 


STAR PLAITINGS& BUPTPON@ Oo, 651 5B. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


GUIBERSON EMBROIDERY CO., Brack 
Shops. Hemstitching, embroidery. 

















Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO.,.730 S Hill We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 








Gowns 





POLLOCK & VERRILL, Brack Shops. Spe- 
cialists in women’s smart appare}. 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


VAN COURT COAT SHOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns. 











Hairdressing 


TLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY ALOR, Prom. 
1, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall, 


MME. HERSHEY - TOILET PARLORS, 
Brack Shops. Hair and scalp specialists. 


COMMON-SENSE BEAUTY SHOP, Brack 
Shops. Scalp, skin; manicuring specialists. 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. BH, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 














Infants’ Apparel 
BEEMAN & HENDEE, Brack Shops, The 
exclusive baby shop, everything for chil- 
dren. Complete outfits. 








Interior Decorators 





ALLEN-HARBESON CoO., Brack Shops con- 
sulting decorators and interior furnishers. 








r. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
dceorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 





Japanese Goods 





THE NEW YAMATO, 6385-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line Chinese and Japanese art goods. 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 
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Courtesy Brd’y Dept. Store 
NTERIOR decorating is an art, and 


when done properly means a home, 
not merely a house. On Promenade Ten, 
Brack Shops, you will find an interior 
decorator who has devoted years of study 
to this art. Exquisite hand decorations 
on furniture, beautiful draperies and 
mural tapestries comprise his collection 
in the studio, which is well worth a visit 
from those who admire artistic excel- 
lence. 


When asked by an embryo “George 
Eliot,” quite a prominent writer once 
said, the only way to write 1s to go 
ahead and write. Why not try this plan 
and develop that plot into a scenario. 
There is a big demand for scenarios 
these days, and the remuneration makes 
the effort very much worth while. And 
for the remainder, I would suggest a 
manuscript broker in the Majestic Thea- 
ter Building who will advise, typewrite, 
and market your finished effort. Who 
knows? You may become rich and 
famous thereby. 


Photographs of merit, that have artis- 
tic excellence and portray the character- 
istics of your face, are executed by a 
photographer on Broadway, near Third. 
His baby pictures are real works of art, 
and the most life-like I have ever seen. 
Eighteen medals for artistic excellence 
kave been won by this photographer, 
and a peep at his work will make you 
enthusiastic. 


There is a shop on Broadway near 
Eighth, upstairs, that intends moving 
shortly, and is making extensive reduc- 
tions on all hand embroidered table 
linens, trouseaux, etc. An excellent op- 
portunity, I should say, for the girl who 
intends to be, or is already a bride. 


Beauty shops are always plentiful but 
good ones are not. Here is one, on 
Promenade H, Brack Shops, that makes 
a specialty of facial treatments—the kind 
that gives satisfaction, and brings you 
back again. 


There is a big demand fer a certain 
bleach paste, and,.no wonder, when all 
particular womem™weletcherze” their 
complexions with this excellent product. 
Have you tried it vet? 


For party favors that are different, 
and we all want the “different” when we 
purchase for social functions, try a shop 
upstairs on Broadway near Eighth. 
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Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER*KNITIING CG: 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN. CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 











Laaies’ ‘Tailor 





J. KORN, §18 S. Hill. Distinctive Clothes 
for particular women. Prices moderate. 





A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Bdway. Originator 
cf high-class work. Low prices. Room 21%. 


WHITE'S LADIES’ TAILORING CoO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 


GORDON THE TAILOR, 820 Haas Bidg., 
will make a suit for $30—Bring this ad. 











Libraries 





BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE Circulating 
Library, 314 Laughlin Bldg. Fiction, drama. 
BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl, All the late books less than 2c per day. 





Linens 


BMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP, 751 §S. 
Broad. Fine linens, lace goods, Trousseaux. 








Lingerie 





MME. HOPE, Brack Shops. 
corsets and lingerie shop. 


Barclay made 





Millinery 





MISS EBERSOLE, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order, Distinctive designs. 





Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


YE HAND-MADE SHOPPE, Promenade “EK” 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 











Party Favors 





DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 7389 S. 8 way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 





Panamas 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


A-1 HAT WORKS, 224 Mercantile Place. 
Panamas cleaned and blocked without acid. 
Ladies’ panamas and straws our specialty. 











Pictures and Picture Framing - 





FULD’S ART SHOP, 752 S. Hill. 
candlesticks, novelties, etc. 


Pictures, 





Portraits 





STECKEL STUDIO, 386% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Bighteen medals for artistry. 


TOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 5119. 





Scenarios 





M M DALY—Manuscripts, Scenarios, 
Short Stories, Articles, Books and Plays in 
Manuscript to market. Manuscripts re- 


vised, criticised and typewritten. Nine 
vears in Los Angeles. Have you Song 
Poems or Musical Dictation? Moving 


Picture Directors Attention! Only first 


Hours 10:30 to 4. 





Social Secretary 


THE LETTER SHOP, Prom G, Brack 


Shops. Social and business correspondence, 


Sports Apparel 





THE BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
specializes in modish sports apparel, suits, 
coats, blouses and skirts. Visit the Sports 
Section,” Third Floor. 





Toilet Requisites 


COLONIAL DAMES PREPARATIONS. 
Made from Cal. honey, lemons and nut oils. 
530 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


FLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE. Enjoy the 
exquisite mental contentment of the soft 
clear skin produced by this cream—double 
strength. Jevne’s, Dept. Stores, druggists. 


Upholstering 


R. F. HANSEN, 1007 S. Figueroa. Uphoal- 
stering furniture and interior finisning. 





Alletta E. Wilson. Miss Honeywell who 
is an Alpha Phi sorority girl and next 
year will be a Junior at the University 
of California, formerly lived in Los An- 
geles. She has many friends here who 
will be glad to give her welcome. She 
is also a niece of Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, 
1435 Alvarado Terrace. 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Bracken- 
ridge of Pasadena entertained Thursday 
evening with an artistically arranged din- 
ner party at their home. Their guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman Ford, Mrs. Davis Ire- 
land and Mr. Davis. 


Mrs. Henry W. O'Melveny of 3250 
Wilshire Boulevard will be hostess at an 
attractively appointed luncheon to be 
given Tuesday. 

Mrs. West Hughes entertained Wed- 
nesday at tea, the affair being in compli- 


ment to her house guest, Mrs. Burns. 
Forty guests were invited in informally. 
Spring flowers were artistically com- 
bined in the decorations. 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells gave an informal 
out-of-door luncheon at Covina Tues- 
day, a trio of her friends motoring out 
for the day. In the party were Mrs. 
Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. West Hughes 
and Mrs. Burns. 


Wednesday of next week will be the 
occasion of one of the popular dinner- 
dances at the Los Angeles Country Club. 
Hostesses for this event will be Mrs. 
J. C. Drake, Mrs. Rea Smith, Mrs. God- 
frey Holterhoff and Mrs. Wilham E. 
Dunn. Dr. and Mrs. Rea Smith are 
planning to entertain about twenty 
friends and there will be other enjoyable 
parties. 


Mrs. William F. Howard was hostess 
Tuesday at a prettily appointed luncheon 


given at her home on Western avenue 
in compliment to Mrs. John P. Jones. 
The table was decorated with lavender 
sweetpeas, and guests included Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Charles Langmuir, Mrs. 
D. Bramen, Mrs. John Munn and Mrs. 
Walter McPherson. Later the guests 
went to the Ebel! Club where a concert 
was enjoyed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woblianiy so) Glock e 
will entertain Sunday evening with a 
dinner party at Covina, a dozen or so 
of their friends having been asked for 
the occasion, 


O 





In Augustin Hamon’s new book, “Ber- 
nard Shaw: The Twentieth Century 
Moliere,” is given an explanation of 


Shaw by himself that is worth knowing. 
He says: “I am a reasonable, patient, 
consistent, apologetic, laborious person, 
with the temperament of a schoolmaster 
and the pursuits of a vestryman.” 





Ge Nad the investor the world 


has been laid with mines which 
are a constant menace to the peace of 
mankind” under the explosive doctrine 
first enunciated by Lord Palmerston is 
the keynote of a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the question ‘Why War,” given 
by Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration in New York City. The 
world has become a vast market place 
for the flotation of securities and the 
promotion of large investments, he con- 
tends, where the returns on surplus cap- 
ital count more than country or fellow 
countrymen, and the old feudalism has 
become merged in a new feudalism of 
ancient landed aristocracy, the invest- 
ing class and the state—a giant corpora- 
tion without soul or individual respon- 
sibility. 

To none of the accepted causes of the 
present struggle does he ascribe the im- 
portance that this latter combination as- 
sumes. Not to the patriotic uprising of 
a people, not to an overcrowding of any 
nation within its own boundaries, not 
to a national desire for overseas mar- 
kets, which have proven unprofitable in 
every instance; not even to aggression 
or defense on the part of a monarch, but 
to the activities of the overseas investor 
exemplified “in such international epi- 
sodes as the Morocco incident, the ex- 
ploitation of Turkey, the activities in the 
Balkans and Persia, where the seeds 
of the present European conflict were 
undoubtedly laid,” the underlying causes 
are to be traced. In proof of which he 
explains the amalgamation of feudal 
land noble, financial lord and the war 
baron and munition malcer, the rise of 
secret diplomacy and its nart in nrepara- 
tions for war, effecting the subtle com- 
bination with the state whereby a na- 
tion becomes a collection agency and a 
business partner seeking “spheres of in- 
fluence” and the exclusion of other na- 
tions from the mines and oil wells or 
other natural resources in certain terri- 
tory, and leading to exploitation of 
weaker nat‘ons and explosive diplomatic 
relations inimical to peace. He traces 
the division of territory. Egypt, the 
Suez canal and control of the Mediterra- 
Wean to England, beginning with Dis- 
raelis secret purchase of Stez canal 
shares in 1875, Morocco to France in 
1906, and the “strangling of Persia” by 
Germanv and Russia. His account of 
the building of the Bagdad Railway and 
its vast strategic tmport in holding world 
supremacy which, in his opinion, precip- 
itated the colossal conflagration that is 
devastating all Europe is a history of 
stupendous finance and foreign affairs. 

Having had no great financial! interests 
abroad this country has escaped the tur- 
moil thus far. But already mines are 
being laid, it would appear from Mr. 
Howe’s statement, in foreign loans and 
enormous profits to munition and battle- 
ship makers in this country. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to quote: 

Since the outbreak of the war, European 

war orders have been placed with Ameri- 
can firms in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
The largest war orders have been placed 
with the Bethlehem Steel, Midvale Steel, 
General Electric, du Pont Powder, West- 
inghouse Electric and American Locomo- 
tive companies, all closely identified with 
Wall Street interests. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of orders have gone to lesser com- 
panies. ie 

Before the war Bethlehem Steel fluc- 
tuated around $40 a share. It has since 
sold as high as $600 a share. Under the 
stimulus of war orders Savage Arms rose 
to $340 a share, du Pont Powder to $442, 
Colts Arms to $840, and Winchester Re- 
peating Arms to $2,400 a share. 

“Possibility of World Peace” and the 
relation of “Democracy and the Road to 
Peace” also contain much to ponder. 
His suggestions for army training in- 
volving a vocational education during 
term of service, fitting the soldier for 
civilian life as well, would give a new 
and added attraction and dignity to army 
enlistment and service among young 
men. The book is not only a mighty 
plea for peace and avoidance of entang- 
ling financial alliances with any foreign 
power or ambition for an empty “place 
in the sun” such as has shaken the en- 
tire world, but is a fine tribute to the 
bravery and statesmanship of President 
Wilson in perilous and clouded times. 
(“Why Ware?” By Frederic C. Howe. 
Ph. D.. L. L. D., Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 
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The Oakleyites” 

In his latest contribution to polite fic- 
tion, LE. F.sRBenson Gre Medo’ tame in- 
troduces a young man who is a writer 
of popular novels of “smart society,” 
and who freely confesses that occasion- 
ally he is moved by motives of financial 
import to write what are frankly “pot 
boilers.” Is Mr. Benson thus uttering 
his own confession, one wonders? Cer- 
tainly, this book, amusing, skillfully toid 
story of a belated love though it be, 
hardly realizes the anticipations which 
are likely to be awakened by those mag- 
ic words “author of Dodo” on the title 
page. With its locale in a provincial 
English village by the sea, inhabited by 
a middle-class people serene in their self- 
satisfaction and not conscious of the sin 
of too much seriousness, it is the story 
of an experience which came to a lovely 
woman at the age of thirty-five. Whole- 
hearted, lonely Dorothy Jackson is as 
much agitated as any of the Oakleyites 
by the coming of an author and his 
mother to their quiet village, but for a 
different reason and it is not long until 
she learns that after all she is a woman 
capable of love. That the author has 
made no sacrifice of his logical conclu- 
sion to satisfy the demand for a “happy 
ending” is much to his credit. The 
style of the noval is a delicate delight 
("The Oakleyites.”. By E. F. Benson. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock's.) 


“Cam Clarke” 

As much a story of one year out of 
the community existence of Washtucna, 
a little western town. as of that same 
eventful period out of the early life of 
Cameron Clarke and his refined, para- 
doxically practical “mortier. is “Cam 
Clarke.” a cleanly wholesome tale by 
John Walsh. Cam Clarke and his moth- 
er Sarah, having buried their rather in- 
capable father at the last camp before 
Washtucna, enter that Washington town 
with no other assets than two bony 
mules and a decrepit wagon, but there 
the gentle woman’s merits are recognized 
to such an extent that she becomes al- 
most the goddess of the place. The 
story is, in a measure, a northwestern 
“Tom Sawyer,” told in the first person 
by Mart Campin, Cam’s chum. and while 
it lacks the inimitable Mark Twain touch 
it, nevertheless, has a degree of quiet 
humor which will make the reader wish 
the author had enlivened more dull spots 
by its use. It is through the boyish ac- 
tivities of this pair, who manage to have 
a hand in most of the excitement of their 
town. that Washtucna becomes, by Mr. 
Walsh’s alchemy, a real frontier town of 
the sort which once existed, a town 
striving to get away from the reproach 
comprised in what once was meant by 
“western.” There is nothing particularly 
striking about “Cam Clarke” as a piece 
of literary work, but it is a story with 
which an evening may be whiled away 
most agreeably. (“Cam Clarke.” By 
John H. Walsh. Macmillan. Bullock’s.) 





British Empire Day Celebration 

Greeting and wishes for the success 
of the great British Empire Day Cele- 
bration to be held in the Shrine Audi- 
torium next Wednesday evening con- 
tinue to come in from all parts of the 
world. The Sultan of Zanzibar. whose 
enthusiastic loyaltv to the British cause 
has been notable. has sent a cablegram, 
and Sir Reginald Wingate, Governor 
General of the Sudan, has addressed a 
letter from the palace at Khartoun. 
Other notable messages, conveved in 
autograph letters, are from Sit Edward 
Grey, Minister for Foreign Affairs; An- 
drew Bonar Law. Secretary for the Col- 
onies: Admiral Jellicoe. Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Navv: General Sir 
William Robertson, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army: Lord Derby. 
Director-General of Recruiting; Lord 
Milner, the Lord Mayor of London: 
Lord Buxton. Governor-General of 
South Africa; Mr. Schreiner. High Com- 
missioner in London for the Union of 
South Africa; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Sir Gilbert Parker. These messages. 
added to those previously announced 
from the prime ministers of all the do- 
minions, are to be printed in pamphlet 
form, and will constitute a little valume 
of importance. The band music. tableaux, 
and grand march in costume followed by 
dancing, will afford an evening’s enter- 
tainment of the most attractive kind. 
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Have Your Will Drawn 


Your will can be drawn in a comparatively few minutes, 
and the importance of the result more than repays you 
for the effort made. 

Ask for our booklet on Wills. 
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Amateur Sports 





T,* OR weeks, in fact all winter, Cali- 
4 fornians have been enjoying out- 
door pastimes, but with the approach of 
June there is waiting all over the coun- 
try, for vacation time and free Satur- 
days, a vast host of sport lovers which 
has been growing by leaps and bounds 


for the last twenty years and which, this 
season, will number, including the par- 
ticipants in all major and minor amateur 
competitive sports, something like 15,- 
000,000 men and women, boys and girls. 
These figures are based upon careful 
computations of those who are in con- 
stant touch with the outdoor recreations 
of the country. They are significant 
figures, indicating that nearly one-quar- 
ter of all the inhabitants of the United 
States who are living in the age-realm 
bordered by infancy and old age will 
take active part in one or another of the 
nation’s games in the six months to 
come. Estimates by golfing authorities 
are that there are in active operation in 
this country 1,750 golf clubs, with 200 
additional courses laid out in public or 
semi-public parks and on private estates. 
American golfers are now believed to 
number 350,000. Jerry Travers, the open 
golf champion, places the value of golf 
clubs’ real estate in this country at $100,- 
000,000 and thinks the average player 
spends about $182 a year on his favor- 
ite sport. Even exceeding golf in the 
number of persons who probably play 
it, is lawn tennis, according to experts, 
who place the figure at 500,000. There 
are 300 tennis clubs affiliated with the 
national association. To the vast sport 
army there must be added the thousands 
of men and boys who play amateur 
baseball, on college teams and on town- 
lot aggregations. Football, the great 
fall game, will claim the attention of 
about 70,000 participants. Even experts 
decline to estimate the number of per- 
sons who take part in track and field 
events. The oarsmen, likewise, form a 
considerable number of sportsmen, and 
there are still to be considered those 
who can enjoy the aristocrats of sports, 
polo and yachting. It is “out-of-door” 
time for every fourth person you meet, 
these days. 


Motorboat Club Cruise 


Last Sunday the Los Angeles Motor- 
boat Club formally opened its 1916 sea- 
son with a cruise to Portuguese bend, 
where luncheon was enjoyed at noon. 
Commodore J. C. Wright in the flag- 
ship Isabel W. led the fleet of eight 
large boats which joined in the cruise 
and which carried a party of sixty-five 
persons to the sheltered cove that is so 
popular with yachtsmen hereabouts. The 
commanders of the other craft were 
Vice-Commodore J. C. Dickson, Juni- 
pero; Rear-Commodore G. H. Rector, 
Yerbis; George F. Barber, Lillian Cea 
F. Hall, Kusna; Parley Johnson, Ocio: 
Jim Shuck, Shawnee; L. A. Barclay, 
Gray (ox. 





Tournament at Griffith Park 


Play has started in the Griffith Park 
Golf Club’s championship tournament. 
which is to continue for several weeks. 
Eighty-eight players entered in the qual- 
ifying round last Saturday, which was 
won by E. L. Ralphs who turned in the 
low gross score of 77 over the municipal 
links. F. H. Spearman, Jr., had the best 
net score. Match play will commence 
today, with scratch prevailing in the first 
flight. the remainder to be under the 
club handicap ratings, which, however, 
are to be revised in view of the surpris- 
ingly low scores turned in by several of 
the heavy handicap men last week. 


Last Invitation Tournament 
Orange County Country Club held 
the last scheduled invitation golf tourna- 
ment of the season in Southern Califor- 
nia, over the last week-end, entertaining 
a large number of local enthusiasts at its 


U. S. Gov. ex- 


perts report 


that oils cor- 
rectly refined 
from asphalt- 


base crude ‘“‘dis- 


till without decomposi- 
tion’’ (do not break up and 
lose their lubricating value 
under cylinder heat) and 


‘‘are much better adapted 
to motor cylinders, as far as 
their carbon-forming procliv- 
ities are concerned, than are 
paraffine-base Pennsylvania 
oils.”’ 


Motorists who use Zerolene, 
an oil scientifically refined 
from asphalt-base crude, back 
up the experts with reports 
such as these: ‘‘Coyered over 
16,000 miles without adjusting 
valves or cleaning out car- 
bon.’’— “The carbon taken 


out of this car in 50,000 miles 
amounted to less than an ounce.” 
Zerolene is for sale at dealers every- 
where and at service stations and 
agencies of the Standard OilCompany 


ZEROLENE 


the Slandard Oil for Motor Grs 





clubhouse overlooking Newport bay. 
The big event of Saturday at the Or- 
ange County club was thirty-six holes 
with prizes for gross and handicap. Mor- 
ris Phillips of Redlands annexed the for- 
mer, while E. KR. Gamblemope irom 
club carried off the net cup. J. Lanp= 
ford Stack of Los Angeles, made im- 
pressive in his golf by the necessity of 
making a three-day-old son proud of his 
father, captured the cup for the best net 
score in the morning round of 18 holes. 
In the afternoon, for a similar prize, E1- 
mer Ralphs of San Gabriel and H. T. 
Rutherford of Orange tied. The Orange 
men made a sportsmanlike effort, Sun- 
day, to lose the best hall foursome, 
when A. C. Twist and Charles G. Twist 
knocked two points each off their handi- 
cap rating, but nevertheless captured the 
trophy put up by their own club. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Plans launched for preparedness demon- 
stration here June 10, 

Jury in case of David Caplan, charged 
with Times dynamiting. dismissed after 
seventy-six hours of deliberation failed to 
result in verdict. 

Mayor’s committee makes investigation 
of street sprinkling graft charges brought 
by city efficiency expert. 


California 


Seven hundred degrees awarded at Uni- 
versity of California commencement. 

Charges made that Steamer Roanoke 
sunk because overloaded, 

Colorado river floods Needles. 


United States 


Gen. Scott continues conferences with 
Gen. Obregon at Mexican border. 

Immigration bill amended to meet ob- 

Detachment of United States troops 
rescues two Texas citizens seized in last 
Mexican raid, 

Fourteen persons killed bv explosion at 
du Pont powder plant in New Jersey. 
jections of Japanese. 


Foreign 

Sir Roger Casement held at preliminary 
hearing in London on charge of high 
treason, 

Both Turks and Russians claim vic- 
tories. 

Further German attacks at Verdun re- 
ported to have failed. 

Renewed rumors of peace negotiations. 
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By Mary N. DuBois 
LTHOUGH somewhat late in arriv- 


ing, the Federation oils are now 
hung in the main gallery at Exposition 
Park. At a casual glance I shouid say 
they preserve the general tone of the 
usual exhibition. With the exception 
of one or two canvases, none of the 
modern schools is represented. Nothing 
vital is shown. However, many excel- 
lent canvases are here as well as nu- 
merous indifferent ones. On the whole, 
igeappears to ime, many of these car- 
vases are not representative of these 
artists at their best. A number of the 
exhibitors are among our most widely 
known eastern painters. Uniess these 
men find greater appreciation in the 
west and at least an occasional pur- 
chaser we shall be compelled to accept 
cheerfully their second best. Why 
should they incur the risk oi damage to 
their canvases, of a loss of a sale in 
the east, to send their work so far away, 
with a safe prediction that they will be 
returned? 

We must be content at present with 
an occasional soaring into the heights 
such as Mr. Conn’s present exhibition 
affords us at the Alexandria Hotel. Sel- 
dom is such an opportunity afforded 
outside New York City. Here let me 
interpose, Mr. Conn’s fine collection of 
masterpieces should not be allowed to 
leave this city. Is tlrere another city 
in the United States the size of Los 
Angeles that has not its nermanent col- 
lection of paintings? What opportunity 
have Los Angelans to become acquaint- 
ed with the best art? We have in mind 
other cities inferior to Los Angeles in 
many ways other than size where has 
been seen the necessity of museums 
which have purchased fine canvases by 
old masters. Are there not loyal citi- 
zens that have the city’s development 
enough at heart to interest those able 
to help finance such a purchase? Los 
Angeles is noted for her fine homes, 
the number of her automobiles. How 
does the fact that our city has no pub- 
lic library building and no permanent 
collection of paintings reflect upon its 
culture? Is it safe to truckle to our 
material comfort at such an expense to 
our education and a chance at the finer 
things of life? 

Thousands gather at the art museum 
every Sunday eager for the exhibits as 
they change from month to month. Is 
the best too good to supply their search 
for the beautiful which in many in- 
stances forms the solitary recreation of 
a week? To many it is the one brief in- 
terim between weeks of a work-a-day 
and starassed lite, 

But to return to my subject, which 
this week is to be the Federation oils. 
With such names as J. Alden Wier, De- 
Witt Parshall, Henri Ochtman, Gardner 
Symons, it cannot fail to prove a draw- 
ine card. JaAlden VWaers arly Spring” 
is in cool, alluring tones and in feeling 
subtle and sympathetic. There is a sug- 
gestion of growing things rather than 
a realization. The wisps of shrubbery 
are still leafless and sky and atmosphere 
are gray. 

DeWitt Parshall’s ‘‘Birches—Moon- 
light’ is original in treatment and car- 
ries successfully the impression of moon- 
light. Vivid touches of emerald and 
vermilion are employed to relieve the 
somberness of the gray tones and pre- 
vent monotony of hue. I like, too, the 
suggestion of color in the grasses in the 
foreground. Why should moonlight be 
always portrayed in dull gray or indigo? 
I feel this canvas is better in depicting 
the glow of moonlight than the same at- 
tempt by Thomas Allen. Charming as 
is the subject by Mr. Allen, it is beyond 
the skill of any master, surely, to paint 
so difficult a theme. The result here is 
a gray day rather than moonlight. 

Jonas Lie’s “Drying Sails” is painted 
with a facile, full brush. How beautt- 
fully he has overcome the technica! dif- 
ficulty of retaining the simplicity of the 
shadow in which sails, boats and houses 
lie, unaccented and transparent! As this 
canvas is attributed to Jonas Lie it is 
superfiuous to say the water is lucid and 
the handling free and vigorous. 

Hawthorne’s portrait is interesting 
yet one feels the personality of the art- 
ist rather than that of his subject.. He 
has sttcceeded in investing the canvas 
with a certain spiritual quality. Per- 
haps that was his intention, Philip 
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Hale’s “Candida” has the creamy, love- 
ly tonality of old tapestry. The draw- 
ing, however, is not faultless. “In Late 
Autumn” by George Noyes we have a 
favorite theme. It is time for Jack 
Frost. The corn has been cut and 1s 
stacked about the fields like miniature 
wigwams. Between them he great gold- 
en balls of “punkins.” Hills and atmos- 
phere have the favender haze of Indian 
summer and Mr. Noyes has painted a 
delicately beautiful sky. This is im- 
pressionistic in treatment. 

Chas. Warren Eaton's “Sunset— 
Bruges Canal” is in tones of yellow and 
brown. Late evening has obliterated all 
color from the landscape save the glow 
in sky and water and the dull red of 
the tile roofs on the houses. It has a 
pensive auality that is attractive. This is 
totally different in color scheme from 
Birge Harrison’s lavender landscape, 
which we must admit is luscious in qual- 
ity and atmospheric with fine depth. 
Hassam’s “Isle of Shoals” is not of great 
interest. The rocks have little solidity 
and are pretty rather than rugged. 

Ochtman’s “the Mystic Pool” is in 
softened gray green and lavender and 
has an illusive beauty. What a con- 
trast to Robert Henris canvass Phomas 
in His Red Coat,’ which gives a fine 
boyish face and figure in a bright red 
gown throwing an intense blue shadow 
on a vivid green background. E. Irving 
Couse shows “A Pueblo Hunter.” This 
is rhythmical in composition and in rich 
autumnal coloring. A fine turquoise sky 
glows in contrast to the landscape 
which lies in shadow. 

In Haylev Lever’s “Mackerel Boats” 
the water is full of sparkle and movement. 
Ben Foster’s canvas takes us back to 
the New England fall davs with foli- 
aze in gorgeous tints. This evidently 
is at the edge of the woods. The sky 
is leaden with a rift in the clouds at the 
horizon through which gleams a yellow- 
green light from the lowering sun. 

Edward Dufner’s “Down by the Pond” 
has fine atmosphere. Of snow scenes 
there are three. Gardner Symon’s 
“Winter Sunshine’ broadly conceived 
and full of local color, Robert Spencer’s 
“February Snows” gray and wintry and 
of pleasing composition and Gustave 
Wiegand’s “Silver Flakes.” The last 
named has a lovely sympathetic quality 
and admirable distance. 


Current School Notes 


In the announcement made this week 
by Misses Martha Weaver and Helen 
Brooks of Cumnock School of Expres- 
sion that that institution will offer a 
Summer Session this year, beginning 
July 3 and continuing for six weeks, 
an interesting educational novelty is to 
be found. The summer session comes in 
direct response to a large number of re- 
quests for it from school teachers, club- 
women and others who wish to take up 
work in one department or another of 
the school, and have no opportunity to 
do so in the crowded winter months. 
Many of these requests come from Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Nevada, which 
indicates that the hegira from these 
states this summer will be unusually 
heavy. It is an unusual list of subjects 
which is announced for the Cumnock 
summer term—writing the short story 
and the one-act play, public speaking, 
interpretation of literature, story telling, 
costume designing, dramatic art, aesthe- 
tic dancing, use of the speaking voice, 
and the like. The competent Cumnock 
faculty will be augmented by several 
authorities from other cities. 

In honor of the Senior class, the Jun- 
ior class of the Harvard School gave 
an enjoyable party last Saturday even- 
ing. Recently pupils of the Harvard 
High School observed the Shakespear- 
ean tercentenary by presenting scenes 
from three plays, “Julius Caesar,” “Cor- 
iolanus’ and “Midsummer  Night’s 
Preani. * 


Your duty and my right is a favorite 
combination of ideas, but it is not as 
ponular turned to the complementary, 
your right and my duty. It is the duty 
of a country to protect its citizens, the 
right of each citizen to demand and re- 
ceive such protection. But it becomes a 
different storv when to enable it to per- 
form its duty the government tries to ex- 
ercise its right of requiring each citizen 
to do his duty. 
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Railroad Progress 


‘Milwaukee Road’’ Again to the Fore 


tion has been a leader. 


the traveling public. 


Pacific North Coast. 
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Achievements in the railroad world have 
been manifold and splendid. In this great 
work “The Milwaukee’? since its incep- 
It is particularly 
fitting, therefore, that this railway should 
accomplish the first extensive main line 
electrification in the world—the electrify- 
ing of its line from Avery, Idaho, to Har- 
lowton, Montana, a distance of 440 miles 
across the Great Continental Divide. 
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This colossal undertaking has claimed the 
attention of the world. The giant electric 
locomotives, fed with the limitless energy 
of the mountain streams—the increased 
efficiency and economy of cperation, and 
the notable increase of travel! delights— 
appeal alike to engineers, scientists and 


On your next trip East journey via the 
From Seattle take 
“The Olympian’’ or “The Columbian’? and 
enjoy the combination of luxurious serv- 
ice, electric travel and some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in America. 


Literature ai address below 


150 West Sixth Street 
ALDER ELLIS, Commercial Agent 


_ Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. |f 
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GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK 


And can do Repair Work. 


““We Rent ’erm, too.”’ 
BROADWAY 1139 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


her affection for her thievine boy who 
is about to be sentenced to death is no 
common one. Children will find delight 
in the carnival scenes of the photoplay, 
for which a special setting was con- 
structed at the studio, showing an en- 
tire street in the Quartier Latin. The 
Keystone comedy for the week will be 
“The Village Blacksmith,” featuring 
Hank Mann and Vivian Edwards. Add- 
ed attractions will be the latest episodes 
of “The Iron Claw” and the current 
Pathe news views. 


Geraldine Farrar in New Picture 


What is pronounced Geraldine Far- 
rar’s greatest role since she began ap- 
pearing in motion pictures, “Maria 
Rosa,” will be shown at the Woodley 
Theater next week. Miss Farrar be- 
ccmnes merged into the character she 
nortrays, that of a warm blooded Span- 
ish girl who is tricked, through belief 
that her lover is dead, into marriage with 
aman she does not care for. She 
takes a terrible revenge upon the person 
who deceives her. “Maria Rosa” ends 
happ ly, but in so logical a manner that 
there is no question raised of its artistic 
perfection being sacrificed in the inter- 
est of a popular conclusion. Photograph- 
ically it is particularly beautiful. 


Japanese Actor at Superba 
Sessue Hayakawa, the noted Japanese 
actor, will be seen at the Superba The- 
ater for the week opening Monday, ap- 


215 Mercantile Place 


HOME F-1788 


pearing in the Lasky photoplay “Alien 
Souls,” a thrilling drama written espe- 
cially for him by Hector Turnbull author 
of “The Cheat,” in which Hayakawa es- 
tablished himself as an actor of high 
rank. He is a nephew of the famous 
Japanese actor, Otto Kawakami, and 
came to this country to study the Eng- 
lish drama. In “Alien Souls’ Haya- 
kawa is seen as a wealthy dealer in Jap- 
anese curios, deeply in love with a young 
Japanese girl to whom he was betrothed 
when a child of three and for whom he 
is supplying an education at a leading 
American school for girls. How this 
beautiful Japanese girl falls into the 
clutches of a money-mad young Ameri- 
can and is finally brought to realize that 
the east and west do not meet in love is 
graphically shown, 


William Farnum at Miller’s 


William Farnum in “Battle of Hearts” 
will be presented at Miller’s Theater for 
one week, beginning Monday. Farnum 
is said to have one of the best roles of 
his screen career as Martin Cane, a man 
of iron determination who overcomes his 
enemies and wins his heart’s desire over 
seemingly overwhelming obstacles. The 
photoplay was made in this vicinity, with 
the water scenes taken at Catalina and 
the Santa Cruz Islands, where a whole 
village was erected by Director Oscar 
Apfel. Supporting Farnum are Wheeler 
Oakman, Elda Furry, Willard Louis, 
William Burress and H. A. Barrows. 
“Mutt and Jeff in the Hospital” will be 
the new Fisher comedy and the Hearst 
Vitigraph News will be another feature 
of the Miller program. 
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A FTER opening quietly, with buyers 
cautious and sellers holding firmly, 
the market on the Los Angeles stock 
exchange showed marked signs of im- 
provement by the middle of this week 
and brokers predicted that another per- 
iod of active speculation is about to be- 
gin. In comparison with volume of 
trading in the mine stocks, usually the 
most active securities called here, the 
oils made a remarkable showing this 
week. Union advanced to $77.50, with 
many sales reported. Improved tone was 
noted also in Associated, Mascot, Col- 
umbia, Traders, Olinda and Amalgamat- 
ed. The last named is held especially 
firm at bid $88.50, asked $90. An ex- 
pected advance in crude oil, with a con- 
sequent increase in the price of gasoline, 
is tending to bull the market. 

Oatmans have been unusually quiet. 
The majority of speculators seem in- 
clined to discount optimistic accounts of 
development work in the Arizona camp 
and to await definite information regard- 
ing ore-strikes before resuming heavy 
buying. Monday the old favorite, Tom 
Reed, manifested unusual strength, 
reaching $1.73. Later it dropped back 
to $1.67. Big Jim, the most active of the 
Oatman stocks, has fluctuated from $1.17 
to $1.25, scoring daily gains and experi- 
encing daily losses. Boundary Cone and 
Ivanhoe are the most sought of other 
Oatman stocks. 

Los Angeles Investment continues to 
sell at 70 cents, occasionally gaming a 
point or two, only to drop back to that 
quotation. Limited trading was kept up 
in Home Telephone, the common bring- 
ing $41.25 and the preferred hovering 
about $70. Bank stocks and bonds con- 
tie quiet. 





Banks and Bankers 


There has just been issued by the 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles 
a beautiful reprint of the “Milestones of 
History” booklet it brought out several 
years ago, denicting the progress of the 
humian race on the Pacific coast from 
savagery to civilization. It is a beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlet, artistically 
bound in rose gray, also ~‘vi-» a record 
of the growth of this strong financial 
institution from its foundation in 1890 
to the present time, and showing pictures 
of the various buildings it has occupied. 

In its May financial letter the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank of this 
city says: “Bank balances are still ex- 
cessively large, but reserves have shrunk 
considerably in the last sixty days. 
Bank loans have expanded enormously. 
Money furnished on these loans has 
gone into manufacturing plants, mercan- 
tile enterprises, or in investment in 
stocks and bonds sold by foreign na- 
tions, or in loans to foreign countries, or 
in refinancing of American enterprises. 
Depletion of reserves has not yet reached 
a point where interest rates have been, 
to any extent, affected, and for short 
time money, rates are still abnormally 
low.” 

At a recent meeting of transit depart- 
ment managers of the twelve federal re- 
serve banks, held in Chicago, work was 
begun on the drafting of a practical plan 
for putting into practice the scheme of 
the reserve board for a country-wide 
check clearing system. The work to be 
done is vreater than had been contem- 
plated by the board and it is possible 
that the plan will not be declared opera- 
tive June 15, the date original'-- chosen. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 

Srandana OvleCogipeny of California 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2.50 a share, payable June 15. 
Other comnanies in this group which 
have recently declared dividends are 
Standard Oil of New York, $2 a share 
payable June 15, and Standard Oi! of 
Kansas, $3 a share payable the same date. 

American Sugar Refining Company 
will pay its customary quarterly divi- 
dends of 134 per cent cach on its pre- 
ferred and common stocks July 3, the 
books to close June 1. 

Diamond itarea Company haseplaced 
its stock on a straight 7 per cent per 
annum basis by declaring a regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. The 
dividend is payable June 15. Heretofore 
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the companv’s stockholders had re- 
ceived dividends of 14% per cent a quar- 
ter, with an extra disbursement of 1 per 
cent in March, a method of payment 
which had been in effect since 1912. 

United States Express Company direc- 
tors have declared a dividend in liquida- 
tion of $15 a share, payable May 31. This 
will bring the liquidation to 40 per cent 
of the assets. 

American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany has declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent and an extra div- 
idend of % per cent was declared on the 
preferred stock, payable June 1. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 

At the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, held last Friday and 
Saturday in San Diego, the name of the 
organization was shortened to California 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
entire list of officers and all members of 
the executive committee were re-elected 
as follows: President, Mac O. Robbins, 
Santa Ana; vice-presidents, Charles D. 
Barnett, Santa Rosa; C. W. Monahan, 
San Bernardino; John A. Hicks, San 
Jose; secretary and treasurer, W. P. Bat- 
telle, Los Angeles; executive committee, 
Vice-Presidents Barnett and Hicks and 
W. G. Thompson, Napa; H. J. Thielen, 
Sacramento; C. Fred Burks, Oakland; 
M. G. Callaghan, Livermore; P. S. Cas- 
tleman, Riverside; Charles Malcolm, 
Long Beach; Noah Adair, San Bernar- 
dino; R. C. Heinsch, Los Angeles; Her- 
bert N. Neale, San Diego. Seventeen 
members from Los Angeles attended the 
convention, the principal action of which, 
in addition to electing officers and trans- 
acting routine business, was in adopting 
a resolution which indorsed the Insur- 
ance Federation of California as offering 
“the most available means for the perma- 
nent retention of the insurance business 
in California by private institutions and 
brokers and agents representing private 
institution, which agencies have created 
and now control the insurance business 
of this state. J. R. Malony, president 
of the federation, was one of the speakers 
at the association convention. San Ber- 
nardino and Venice each extended invita- 
tions to the agents for their next con- 
vention but the decision on the 1917 
convention city was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Wednesday the Long Beach Ad Club 
gave an “Insurance Luncheon” at which 
several Los Angeles leaders in the busi- 
ness delivered addresses. Among the 
speakers were D. W. Pierce, who dis- 
cussed “How to Reduce Fire Insurance 
Rates,” I. O. Levy, president of the Los 
Angeles Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and Frank E. McMullen, Southern 
California manager for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. 


New officers of the Board of Fire Un- ° 


derwriters of the Pacific have just been 
elected, nearly all of them from San 
Francisco. R. P. Fabj, manager of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe, was chosen 
president, and Carl A. Henry of Way- 
man & Henry, vice president. A distinct 
compliment was paid R. W. Osborn, the 
retiring president, by his election to the 
executive committee, as under the rules 
of the board a three-fourths majority 
vote is necessary to elect a retiring pres- 
ident to that office. 

Wm. McClelland, former superintend- 
ent of the Southern California agency at 
Los Angeles of the Equitable Life of 
New York, has joined the Wankowski 
Company at San Diego, representing the 
Equitable in San Diego and Imperial 
counties. 

B. F. Bernsten and Theodore F. Ruh- 
land have been appointed agency man- 
agers of the ordinary department of the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life for 
Southern California, exclusive of Santa 
Barbara and Riverside counties, which 
will be handled by R. D. Bailey, agency 
manager at Santa Barbara, whose busi- 
ness, however, will be reported through 
the Los Angeles agency. 

Cecil T. Collins, formerlyaeieChicago, 
has been made special agent at Los An- 
geles, in charge of California business, 
for the Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company, succeeding F,. Earl Anderson, 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes, 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





Have 13 Dollars 


Spend it for a Pullman 
lower berth ticket to Chi- 
cago, in the Los Angeles 

W Limited or Pacific Limit- 
ed. Both are high class 
Ayers in less than three 
days to Chicago over the 
Salt Lake Route and Un- 
ion Pacific. 


Round Trip reduced fares 


to Eastern cities com- 
mence June ist. Early 
reservations insure best 
Jocations. 
Ticket Office is at 501 So. 
Spring St. 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


WHY: 
Why do more than 96,000 de- 


positors place their money in 
the Security? 








First, because they know it’s 
safe. 


Second, because they are 
treated as though their business 
was appreciated. 


Third, because they receive 
the highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with safe and conserva- 
tive banking. 


The Security of YOUR money 
will be our first consideration 
too. 


GURITWY TRvst 
& SAVINGS BAN Kk 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $48,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Fon 





Blanchard Hall! Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. IJIsargest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

teas WeeBLANCHARS 
233 8S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Aronson-Gale Company of this city 
has appointed N. E. Branch of San Fran- 
ciscO manager of its insurance depart- 
ment, 








You Can 


Borrow 
Money 


—on improved City 
Real Estate 


—on Ranch Property 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous 
attention 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 
LOS ANGELES 











Never dodge be- 
hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 
track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


Los Angeles Railway 











uilding 


Investment 








Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 
Main 5647 


Home 60127 











~ 
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to Chicago-June Ist 


Four Sections of California Limited 





Reserve your sleeping car space NOW~ go Senta 
Fe,—Grand Canyon on your way. 





—attractive rates to points East or South, on sale dur- 
ing June, July, August and September. 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 South Spring Street 
Home 60941—Main 738 


Telephone Service 


Day or Night 




















PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TROLLEY TRIPS 


i 
THREE $1 TRIPS 


BALLOON ROUTE OLD MISSION 
TRIANGLE 


LAST CAR DAILY AT 9:30 A.M. 
FROM MAIN ST. STATION, LOS ANGELES 


ASK OUR AGENT FOR A FOLDER 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





TO CORONADO BEACH 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing Bay and Surf Bathing 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 
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Vacation 


1916 


SEE AGENTS 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Southern Pacific Service 


the Standard 


Suggestions 


SAN FRANCISCO and OAKLAND— 
Where Occident and Orient meet. 


SANTA BARBARA— 
The Mission City. 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS— 

For health, recreation and rest. 

DEL MONTE and MONTEREY— 

On the Blue Bay of Monterey. 
SANTA CRUZ— 

Where the water’s salt and the wind 

blows cool. 

OWEN’S VALLEY POINTS— 

Home of the Golden Trout. 
HUNTINGTON LAKE— 

A modern Resort Hotel in the High 

Sierras. 

KINGS and KERN RIVERS CAN- 
YONS— 

For those who 

the wilds. 
YOSEMITE— 

One of the wonders of the world. 
LAKE TAHOE— 

Combining the charm of the wilder- 

ness with all the comforts of civiliza- 

tion. 
SHASTA RESORTS— 

Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 
KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER 
LAKE— 

Land of pine, fir and big game. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and CANA. 
DIAN ROCKIES— 

The Land that Lures. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK— 

‘Wonder Land” where geysers gush. 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK— 

On the backbone of the continent. 
Excursion tickets will be sold daily 
with three months’ limit— 

Also, Fridays and Saturdays with fifteen- 
day limit— 
Liberal stopovers on long-limit tickets. 


like roughing it in 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth, 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA “s 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


(IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


| Ph ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. EH. 


4 Corner Fourth and Main 








OFFICERS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H, RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500.000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
x. T. PETTIGREW, Cashie 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus. $500, 000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441 


GEORGE an ee ares 
GEORGE A. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, Te 000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


E. FISHBURN, President. 
. S. McKEB, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


Ww. A. BONYNGE, President, 

MALCOME CROWEH, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


a M. ELLIOTT, President. 

T. S&S HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Coin $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2, 502 2,66 64; Deposits 
$20,000,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





The Best Fuel and The Best Service 
At A Low Cost 


“T..A. GAS” and “L. A. SERVICE” 


The Answer to the Cooking Problem 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH 
Main 8920 


HILL STREET 
Home 10003 
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Summer’s $25 Suits at Bullocks ~ = 


—Have multiplied their importance—Multiplied Quality—Multiplied 
Style—Multiplied Workmanship— oa 


—Multiplied Everything that has to do 
with the sum total of Bullock’s $25 Suits 
as they are so well known already— 





—In order to Extend an Invitation to Every Woman, an Invitation That Those Women Who Have a ot 
New Suit in Mind Should Find It Impossible to Resist. 


—Perhaps the drawing above may give you an idea—it has been made direct from some of the suits 
concerned. 

—There are to be suits of gabardines, serge, jersey fabrics, mannish stripes, novelty checks, shepherd 
checks, block checks, corduroy and mohair. 


. 
—Suits in navy, French blue, tan, gray, rose, white and black. ~ 
—Siuits in dress, semi-dress and sports models, belted, half-belted, flaring, be 
rippled, peplumed, straight line, novelty Norfolk and Norfolk effects as well > 
as styles that flare from the shoulders. 
x 


—The collars are features in ever sO many instances—and the designing and 
trimming and making in EVERY instance— | 


—But the chief point of importance—the one to keep well in mind—is the *e 
fact that they are such entirely unusual suits—at $25. 
—Suits rich in quality and personality and difference—remember—Bullock’s Fe) 
—-Third Floor. . 


Blouses and Negligees of a Loveliness 


Rare and Indescribable 


P 
—Here a delicate creation of White Net—massed with tucks and edged with . 
lace and trimmed with hand embroidery—a Blouse de Luxe—at $15.00; there, 
a Blouse of Net with collar of ecru lace—with buttons of white satin—and . 
trimmings of lace and tucks—at $15.00. Here again, a Model of Will 0’ the . 
Wisp in Joffre Blue—and other Will o’ the Wispites—in Oriental and Bluette, ae 
Nile or Grass Green, Maize, Gold, Lilac, semi-elaborate styles, $10 and $12.50. 
—Then Organdie Blouses that are new, New, New, in sleeves and every way vy 


at $1000—; New Batiste and Handkerchief Linen Blouses at $17.50 to 
$22. 50— :.Blouses of Georgette, $6:75 to $22°50,; of Tithe $1.95 to $7.50— 




















: —And other Blouses—the most wonder- a 

Negligees That ful array at $1.95—or $25.00--no matter ae 
: —(and this is the most vital news of all) : 

Are Glorious ——at every price there is quality and value £ 









that emphasizes style--and the import- 
ance of Bullock’s and Bullock blouses 
to you—you should know them—indeed 
vou should. ? 


—oi Crepe de Chine and Lace 
and Silk and everything to make 
them perfectly adorable — $8.75 
to $25—and Pullman Robes nec- 
essary to the traveler. It’s a very 
complete Store of Most Fascina- 
ting Fascinations that is beckon- 
ing from Bullock’s to every wo- 
man—srd Floor. 


